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IMPROV^EMENTS  in  methods  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication  have  so  reduced 
distance  and  brought  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  so  close  together,  and  made  them  so 
interdependent,  that  the  subject  matter  of 
geography  has  assumed  an  importance  in 
education  and  in  experience  that  it  has  never 
before  held.  As  man’s  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  horizons  have  been  extended  far  beyond 
the  environs  of  his  own  immediate  activities, 
beyond  tbe  limits  of  his  own  travel  and  ex¬ 
perience,  he  has  found  geography  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  knowledge  that  he,  and 
every  successful  man  of  business  or  progres¬ 
sive  citizen  of  the  world,  must  possess. 

Geography  has  ever  occupied  a  high  place 
in  cultural  education,  comparable  with  his¬ 
tory,  or  biology,  or  mathematics,  or  the  fine 
arts.  In  earlier  years,  the  man  who  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  peoples  of  the  earth  alien  to 
his  own  experience  or  environment — of  their 
ways  of  living,  their  wares,  their  philoso¬ 
phies — was  stimulated  and  inspired  by  his 
broader  concept  of  life  and  man’s  attributes, 
by  his  enlarged  appreciation  of  problems  that 
man  must  solve  wherever  he  lived,  by  his 
enriched  sympathy  for  humanity  in  all  lands 
and  all  conditions.  This  geographic  knowl¬ 
edge  held  only  academic  value,  however,  and 
served  chiefly  cultural  purposes,  as  long  as 
man  remained  remote  from  other  peoples, 
either  in  distance  or  in  lack  of  association 
with  them. 

But  when  his  daily  tasks,  his  daily  way  of 


life,  became  affected  in  intimate  detail  by 
the  activities  of  almost  all  peoples  of  the 
world,  his  interest  in  them  became  personal 
rather  than  merely  academic.  When  the  Irish¬ 
man  found  his  income  reduced  by  the  in¬ 
flux  upon  the  English  market  of  Danish  but¬ 
ter  in  competition  with  his  own,  and  then  of 
Siberian  butter,  and  finally  of  butter  from 
New'  Zealand,  which  could  be  laid  down  up¬ 
on  the  wharves  of  Southampton  and  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London  more  cheaply  than  his 
could  profitably  be,  he  at  once  became  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  the  remote  lands  and 
peoples  that  could  thus  encroach  so  vitally 
upon  his  commercial  territory  and  upon  his 
prospects  for  profit. 

Similarly,  the  New  England  apple  grower 
is  concerned  with  conditions  in  competing 
orchards,  not  only  in  the  limestone  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  in  the 
Ozark  uplands  of  southern  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri  and  northern  Arkansas,  and  in  the 
irrigated  terraces  and  slopes  of  the  Yakima 
and  Wenatchee  Valleys  of  the  Far  West; 
but,  just  as  vitally,  in  the  yield  of  apples  from 
Tasmania  or  Nova  Scotia  or  Bavaria.  To 
market  his  apples  successfully,  he  must  know 
just  what  conditions,  among  the  lands  and 
peoples  that  are  his  competitors,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  produce  as  well  as  he. 

The  recent  processing  tax  on  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  repercussions  in  eastern  Brazil,  where 
cotton  cultivation  increased  manifold;  in 
Uzbekistan  and  Turkmenistan,  where  the 
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7 E  are  delighted  to  bring  to  our  readers 

’  *  the  editorial  services  of  the  eminent 
educator,  author,  and  geographer.  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  C.  Ridgley,  of  Clark  University.  Dr. 
Ridgley  has  arranged  for  the  following  series 
of  articles,  written  exclusively  for  the  B.E.W. 
by  a  distingished  group  of  specialists  in  the 
field  of  economic  geography: 

September:  “The  Function  of  Geography,”  Dr.  W. 
Elmer  Ekblaw,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

October:  “The  Study  of  Commcxlities  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography,”  by  Dr.  I>ouglas  C.  Ridgley. 

November:  “How  We  Teach  Economic  Geogra¬ 
phy,”  by  Miss  Clare  Symonds,  Senior  High  School, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

December:  “A  Lesson  Plan  for  Teaching  Wheat  in 
a  High  School  Course  in  Economic  Geography,”  by 
William  R.  Weaver,  High  School,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

January:  “Cotton:  The  World’s  Leading  Textile 
Crop,"  by  Dr.  William  T.  Chambers,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

February:  “The  Climatic  Factor  ini  Economic 
Geography,”  by  John  C.  Parsons,  Kearny  High 
School,  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

March:  “Economic  Geography  of  the  Grasslands," 


by  Dr.  Sidney  E.  Ekblaw,  Universitj  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

April:  “Present  Needs  and  Tendencies  in  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Our  Natural  Resources,”  by  Richard  J. 
Preston,  Oilorado  State  Qillege,  Fort  Collins,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

May:  “Economic  Geography  as  a  Factor  in  Social 
Business  Education,”  by  Dr.  Harry  O.  Lathrop,  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Normal,  Illinois. 

June:  “tJeography  in  the  Senior  High  School,”  by 
Professor  George  J.  Miller,  Editor,  fournal  of  Geog~ 
raphy.  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota, 

Economic  geography  has  become  a  major 
subject  in  commercial  education.  Following 
the  ninth-year  course  in  junior  business  train¬ 
ing,  it  fills  the  tenth  year  with  subject  mat¬ 
ter  necessary  to  students  of  business  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  large  degree  to  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  high  school  students. 

The  Business  Education  World,  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  series  of  articles,  is  giving  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  the  prominence  it  deserves 
in  the  professional  reading  of  commercial 
educators  and  is  also  rendering  an  unexcelled 
service  to  teachers  of  that  subject. 
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sity,  He  was  director  of  geography  of  the  A.E.F.  University  in 
France,  1919,  and  professor  of  geography  with  the  first  college  cruise 
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Society,  a  distinguished  author  and  editor  in  the  held  of  geograph¬ 
ical  education,  and  co-author  of  a  forthcoming  textbook  on  eco¬ 
nomic  geography.  In  1935,  he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  “out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  held  of  educational  geography." 
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Soviet  government  extended  its  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  to  grow  more  cotton;  in  India,  where 
hand  spindles  and  looms  multiplied;  in  Ethi¬ 
opia,  where  an  ancient  sovereignty  succumbed 
because  it  held  sway  over  potential  fertile 
cotton  lands;  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  ports 
and  capitals  where  cotton  production  or  pro¬ 
cessing  or  marketing  plays  a  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  people. 

Such  examples  of  economic  interdepen¬ 
dence  throughout  the  world  might  be  cited 
almost  interminably.  The  interchange  of 
wares  and  commodities  weaves  a  network  of 
trade  and  communication  that  leaves  out  no 
part  of  the  world  and  relates  all  types  of 
regions,  all  classes  and  breeds  of  people,  into 
one  neighborhood  where  every  man  must  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  activities  and 
attributes  of  his  world  neighbors.  The  trade 
of  the  world  constitutes  a  fabric  of  which 
the  peoples  of  the  world  form  the  warp;  the 
lands  of  the  world,  the  woof. 

Political  interrelation¬ 
ships  arc  as  far-reaching  and  complicated 
as  the  economic.  Peace  or  war  between  any 
two  states  or  groups  of  states  concerns  all  the 
rest.  When  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  go  to 
war,  the  price  of  tin  rises;  and  Bolivia,  which 
cannot  produce  and  market  its  tin  so  readily, 
loses  its  place  in  world  trade,  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  Malaya,  its  foremost  competitor. 
Russia  lost  her  monopoly  of  the  platinum 
market  in  the  World  War,  when  substitutes 
for  it  were  found  in  the  arts,  and  Colom¬ 
bian  ores  were  opened  to  exploration.  When 
two  great  naval  nations  prepare  for  war  and 
armor  their  fleets  adequately,  Canada’s  nickel 
finds  increased  market  in  the  manufacture  of 
armor  plate.  When  Italy  attacked  Ethiopia, 
the  League  nations  imposed  sanctions  that 
involved  the  trade  of  the  whole  world. 

And  when  Italy’s  armies  invaded  Ethiopia, 
her  strategists  studied  the  character  of  the 
terrain  over  which  they  had  to  move  her 
legions,  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
water  supply  along  the  routes  of  her  ad¬ 
vancing  troops,  the  character  of  the  roads 
that  had  to  be  built,  the  streams  to  be  bridged, 
the  passes  to  be  guarded.  Her  commissariat 
had  to  know  what  supplies  could  be  obtained 
locally,  against  what  climatic  conditions  they 


had  to  guard  their  food,  what  insects,  molds, 
or  other  |)esis  they  had  to  combat  to  insure 
safety  for  their  stores.  Her  medical  staff  had 
to  know  what  diseases  are  endemic,  what 
sources  of  infection  or  contagion  characterize 
the  land,  what  problems  they  had  to  solve  in 
caring  for  their  sick  and  wounded. 

Her  statesmen  must  know  the  resources 
and  |X)ssibilities  of  development  of  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  that  they  may  lay  down 
suitable  administrative  and  territorial  boun¬ 
daries.  They  must  know  the  history  and 
character  of  the  peoples  they  have  subjected 
to  Italy’s  rule,  that  they  may  govern  them 
wisely  and  successfully.  They  must  know 
what  complications  the  various  geographic 
factors  may  cause  in  the  relations  of  their 
new  colony  with  bordering  sovereignties. 
Such  are  some  of  the  international  prob¬ 
lems  for  whose  solution  a  sound  knowledge 
of  geography’ and  acquaintance  with  its  dis¬ 
cipline  and  method  are  indispensable  for 
solution. 

Socially,  as  well  as  economically  and  polit¬ 
ically,  the  man  of  the  world  today,  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  term,  must  be  aware  not 
only  of  the  stage  of  the  culture  of  other  folk 
of  the  world  and  the  progress  they  are  ma¬ 
king  toward  a  better  civilization;  he  must 
be  just  as  aware  of  the  geographic  conditions 
that  accelerate  or  retard  that  progress.  He 
cannot  be  an  isolationist,  at  least  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  if  he  would  live  his  life  to  the  fullest 
for  his  time  and  opportunity. 

If  he  accepts  cooperation  between  man 
and  his  fellows  as  one  of  the  criteria  by  which 
he  may  measure  civilization,  he  cannot 
help  being  inspired  by  the  rise  in  Scandinavia, 
steadily  and  irresistibly,  within  the  last  half 
century,  of  a  culture  that  probably  represents 
the  very  uttermost  progress  that  man  has  thus 
.  far  made  in  our  western  civilization.  With¬ 
in  the  four  lands  of  Fenno-Scandia — Finland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark — with  all 
the  paucity  and  monotony  of  their  resources, 
the  rigor  and  niggardliness  of  their  land,  he 
sees  peace  and  contentment,  stability  and  se¬ 
curity  of  state  and  society,  unsurpassed  else¬ 
where;  and  high  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  excels  that  of  Greece  at  the 
height  of  her  glory,  of  Rome  at  the  peak  of 
her  grandeur. 
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I'he  very  disadvantages  of  their  lands  have 
forced  these  peoples  into  a  closer,  fuller  co- 
operation  in  all  their  activities  than  the  rest 
of  the  nations  approach.  To  win  and  hold 
their  place  among  the  progressive  nations  of 
the  world,  to  measure  up  to  a  standard  of 
living  that  should  satisfy  their  material,  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs, 
the  fjeoples  of  Fenno-Scandia  have  evolved 
consumers’  cooperatives  as  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  social  democracy  as  a  political  creed 
that  has  placed  them  in  an  enviable  and  ad¬ 
mirable  social  leadership  of  the  world. 

It  is  to  the  social  democracy  and  consum¬ 
ers’  cooperatives  of  Fenno-Scandia  that  their 
neighbors  are  turning,  that  other  enlightened 
nations  should  turn,  rather  than  to  the  de¬ 
pressing  communism  of  Russia  or  the  fascism 
of  dictatorships  in  Germany  and  Italy,  for 
guidance  toward  future  social  progress.  Only 
by  appraising  geographically  the  resources  of 
their  lands,  the  disadvantages  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  location,  terrain,  and  ethnic 
compositions,  have  the  canny  men  and 
women  of  the  North  risen  to  such  high  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  attainments.  Geography 
occupies  a  foremost  place  in  every  school 
curriculum,  from  the  grades  through  the 
universities.  By  education,  as  well  as  by 
widespread  seafaring  experience,  the  modern 
children  of  the  Vikings  know  the  ways  of  the 
whole  world  and  can  fit  their  own  ways  into 
them. 

Making  the  wisest  use  of  their  geographic 
resources,  turning  to  their  advantage  the 
gains  made  elsewhere  in  the  lands  they  study 
and  visit,  the  peoples  of  Fenno-Scandia  have 
established,  in  the  last  few  decades,  a  brilliant 
record  of  scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial 
efficiency;  they  have  develbpcd  many  of  the 
world’s  foremost  authors,  sculptors,  painters, 
architects,  actors,  and  musicians;  they  have 
set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  fol¬ 
low  for  progress  in  medicine,  in  sanitation, 
in  education,  in  religious  liberty,  in  govern¬ 
ment,  in  international  relations,  in  the  great 
struggle  for  “peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men.” 

The  peoples  of  Fenno-Scandia  thus  con¬ 
stitute  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of 
geography,  in  their  education,  intellectual 
discipline,  and  material  industry.  Similarly 


effective  examples,  though  involving  differ¬ 
ent  elements  and  results,  may  be  cited  in 
Japan  and  England  and  their  imperialism; 
in  France  and  her  self-sufficiency;  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  its  heritage  of  resources,  its 
high  standard  o^  living.  The  histories  of 
nations,  the  destinies  of  peoples,  are  inter¬ 
preted  today  in  terms  of  geography. 

Geography  would 

seem  to  be  much  more  necessary  to  the  citi- 
/.enship  of  a  democracy  or  republic,  where 
every  man  and  woman,  through  their  right 
of  suffrage  and  their  franchise  to  exercise  it 
freely,  must  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
government  and  international  relationships, 
than  to  the  individual  citizen  under  a  dicta¬ 
torship,  however  beneficent  it  may  be.  For, 
to  bear  that  responsibility  intelligently  and 
discreetly,  to  judge  candidates  and  principles 
critically,  the  electorate  of  a  democracy  must 
be  well  informed  on  conditions  and  events  in 
every  other  country  with  which  their  own 
has  trade  or  other  associations,  and  on  the 
situation  throughout  their  own  sovereignty. 

Incidental  to  the  specific  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  benefits  that  come  to  a  people  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  world  and  best  qualified  to 
deal  intelligently  with  other  peoples,  comes  a 
wider  sympathy  and  broader  philosophy  that 
does  mote  to  promote  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations  than  do  all  the  fleets  and  fort¬ 
resses  and  munitions  of  war.  So  trite  is  this 
statement  that  it  scarcely  requires  repetition, 
but  it  can  not  be  too  emphatically  impressed 
upon  the  citizens  of  every  land  if  world  peace 
is  ever  to  come. 

Because  the  world  has  become  so  small; 
because  the  nations  of  the  world  must  rub 
shoulders  commercially,  socially,  and  politi¬ 
cally;  because  the  cultures  of  the  world  must 
adjust  themselves  one  to  the  other,  it  follows 
that  ignorance,  which  begets  indifference  or 
ill  will,  and  isolation,  which  begets  selfish¬ 
ness,  can  not  be  longer  tolerated.  Interna¬ 
tional  amity  and  concord  must  depend  today, 
and  for  long  centuries  to  come,  upon  wiser 
and  fuller  geographic  knowledge. 

Similarly,  the  in¬ 
ternal  problems  of  a  state  require  as  thor¬ 
ough  training  in  geography.  The  present 
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American  proj^rams  of  land  planning;  and 
resettlement,  of  soil  conservation  and  control 
of  production,  arc  based  upon  the  best  knowl¬ 
edge  at  hand  of  climate,  relief,  and  drainage, 
soil  texture  and  composition,  plant  cover  and 
animal  life,  and  upon  careful  studies  of  mar¬ 
ket  possibilities,  transportation  facilities,  and 
coordination  of  industries.  Without  such 
basis,  any  plan  might  well  prove  unsound 
and  impractical. 

Reclamation  projects,  flood  control,  refor¬ 
estation,  range  supervision,  pest  control,  wild 
life  and  game  protection,  park  systems — 
these  and  a  hundred  other  government  ac¬ 
tivities  presuppose  more  or  less  knowledge  of 
geographic  principles.  The  platforms  of  po¬ 
litical  parties,  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
office,  the  distribution  of  party  strength — ■ 
these  arc,  in  many  cases,  hut  reflections  of 
geographic  conditions.  The  political  problems 
of  the  seaboard  differ  from  those  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley;  of  the  grasslands,  from  those 
of  the  forest  lands;  of  the  plains,  from  those 
of  the  piedmonts  or  the  montane  valleys,  all 
because  geographic  conditions  vary  between 
them. 


must  know  the  seasonal  vagaries  of  his 
source  of  supplies,  of  their  transportation, 
and  of  his  market.  For  example,  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  in  Chicago  dealing  in 
strawberries  must  know  that  his  earliest  sup¬ 
ply  comes  from  the  Texas  coastal  region,  that 
a  week  later  they  must  come  from  I^uisiana, 
that  another  week  later  they  must  come  from 
Tennessee  or  I^ouisiana,  and  thus  northward 
through  their  season  until  his  last  supply 
comes  from  northern  Michigan.  The  New 
York  milk  dealer  must  know  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  his  whole  milkshed,  how  the  supply 
within  it  varies  from  spring  to  summer,  to 
fall,  to  winter,  and  how  Philadelphia  or  Bos¬ 
ton  or  Baltimore  may  encroach  upon  it.  A 
heavy  harvest  of  early  potatoes  in  Accomac 
County,  Virginia,  may  ruin  the  potato  grower 
in  the  Connecticut  Valley;  a  heavy  harvest 
of  late  potatoes  in  the  Red  River  region  of 
Minnesota  may  cause  hard  times  for  the  po¬ 
tato  grower  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

When  the  commission  merchants  or  the 
producers  suffer,  the  retail  grocers,  the  hank¬ 


ers,  and  all  the  consumers  suffer  with  them. 
A  heavy  shower  in  Minnesota  or  V'irginia  at 
the  right  season  may  thus  have  profound 
effects  upon  the  price  of  potatoes  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  V^alley  or  Aroostook  ('ounty  and 
affect  the  standard  of  living  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

A  farmer  in  Maryland  or  V'irginia  finds 
that  a  new  leguminous  forage  plant,  lespe- 
deza,  not  only  yields  him  valuable  pasturage 
and  ensilage  hut  enriches  the  soil  of  his  farm; 
and,  in  a  decade,  thousands  of  other  farmers 
have  learned  that  they  may  or  may  not  follow 
his  example.  A  government  bureau  finds  that 
conditions  in  Florida  and  our  Gulf  Coastal 
states  favor  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  tung 
tree,  which  yields  an  oil  valuable  in  paints 
and  varnishes,  and  of  which  America  im¬ 
ports  large  quantities;  and  in  due  time  Amer¬ 
ican  plantations  of  tung  trees  are  producing 
tung  oil  of  better  quality  than  the  Chinese. 
A  state-university  laboratory  finds  that  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  glacial-till  plains  arc  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  soy  beans  to  take  the  place 
of  oats  in  the  crop  rotation — and  forage,  en¬ 
silage,  oil,  and  other  products  from  the  soy 
bean  increase  the  income  of  the  Illinois  and 
Indiana  farmers  who  grow  it. 

*rhese  illustrations  serve  to  emphasize  part 
of  the  function  of  geography  in  relating  man 
and  his  activities  and  associations  to  the  land 
in  which  he  lives  and  its  attributes.  Re¬ 
sides  its  general  cultural  value,  geography 
possesses  a  definite  practical  or  professional 
value  to  every  citizen,  lx:  he  farmer,  mer¬ 
chant,  hanker,  or  doctor.  No  matter  what 
vocation  he  follows,  he  finds  ever  increasing 
need  of  geographic  knowledge,  principles, 
and  discipline,  if  he  would  succeed.  * 

*  Enrollments  in  vocational  education 
classes  in  the  48  states,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico  during  1935  totaled  in  round  numbers 
1,248,0(M)  youths  and  adults.  A  summary  of 
re(x>rts  from  state  departments  of  education 
points  out  that  the  enrollment  has,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  decreases  in  1933  and 
1934,  shown  a  steady  growth  since  the  vcKa- 
tional  education  program  was  organized  on 
a  national  basis  in  1917.  The  enrollment  in 
that  year  was  approximately  164,000. 
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Mr.  Newcomb  fakes  us  into  the  wings  to  show,  in  a  new  series,  how 
the  unseen  part  of  the  world’s  work  is  conducted.  In  his  first  story, 
we  learn  how  the  daily  news  is  flashed  from  continent  to  continent 


AFKiURE  of  international  importance 
lies  dying  in  a  small  hotel  in  a  small 
town  in  Europe.  For  two  or  three  days  he 
has  remained  thus,  holding  on  bravely  to  the 
few  shreds  of  life  left  to  him.  Newspaper 
correspondents  have  gathered  in  the  town; 
the  local  telegraph  office  is  busier  than  it  has 
been  any  day  since  its  opening  years  before. 
In  newspaper  offices  all  over  the  world,  edi¬ 
tors  are  huddled  around  telegraph  operators 
or  hanging  over  black,  typewriter-like  ma¬ 
chines  that  ceaselessly  grind  out  the  news. 
The  man  in  the  little  hotel  grows  very  tired. 
His  eyes  flutter  and  close. 

A  handkerchief  flicked  from  a  window, 
the  drawing  of  a  window  shade — some  sig¬ 
nal,  some  simple  signal,  and  the  news  is 
loose.  Triple  Full  Rate  Urgent;  XUR,  Flash, 
Flash,  Flash!  The  news  crackles  across  the 
wires  from  the  little  town;  across  fields  and 
rivers  and  towns  to  cities;  across  oceans  and 
continents  to  wide-eyed  millions  waiting  for 
the  word.  Presses  thunder  into  action;  radio 
programs  are  momentarily  suspended  while 
the  news  is  announced. 

Torlay  the  world  shares  its  news  at  the 
same  time.  When  a  successful  airplane  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  is  effected,  the  reader  in 
Hong  Kong  knows  it  at  approximately  the 
same  time  you  do.  He  reads  the  report  of  it 
in  a  different  newspaper  and  in  a  different 
language.  But  the  facts  are  the  same,  for 
they  were  all  gathered  at  the  same  source. 

It  is  the  news  services,  or  press  associations, 
that  have  made  this  possible.  They  were  de¬ 
veloped  for  two  reasons:  No  newspaper  could 
be  complete  without  news  from  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth,  and  no  newspaper  could 
afford  a  staff  large  enough  to  do  the  job 
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competently.  So  the  newspapers,  acting  in 
groups,  undertook  to  finance  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  Since  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
press  association  is  spread  over  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers,  the  cost  to  the  individual 
newspaper  is  not  too  great. 

Thus  we  have  in  our  country  the  United 
Press,  the  Associated  Press,  International 
News  Service,  and  Universal  Service  (the  last 
two  are  Hearst  properties)  frequently  serving 
the  same  clients.  Abroad,  we  find  Reuter’s 
(pronounced  Royters),  the  great  British 
news  agency,  and  Exchange  Telegraph; 
Havas,  in  Paris;  Wolff,  in  Berlin;  and  others. 
Large  newspapers  maintain  their  own  cor¬ 
respondents  in  principal  cities;  in  New  York, 
one  finds  thirty  or  forty  full-time  staff  corre¬ 
spondents,  representing  newspapers  ranging 
from  the  Tokio  Asahi  to  La  Nacion  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

American  Press  Associations 

Only  the  press  services  in  this  country  need 
concern  us  in  this  article:  the  Associated 
Press,  or  A.  P.,  is  actually  a  cooperative  news 
agency.  It  was  formed  hy  the  newspapers, 
under  the  brilliant  guidance  of  Melville  E. 
Stone,  and  its  costs  are  prorated  among  its 
members.  Its  franchises  to  large  newspapers 
are  often  valued  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 
The  United  Press,  which  is  the  property  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  organization, 
sells  its  news.  It  supplies  a  specific  news  ser¬ 
vice  at  a  stipulated  cost.  The  Hearst  services 
likewise  sell  their  news.  There  are  also  local 
news  services,  which  cover  certain  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas,  and  which  complement  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  various  newspapers’  local  staffs. 
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The  press  association  had  its  greatest  im¬ 
petus  with  the  birth  of  the  so<aIled  high¬ 
speed  printer.  A  box-like  contrivance,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  a  typewriter,  it  is  de¬ 
signed  both  to  receive  and  to  transmit  news. 
In  the  background  is  a  tremendous  network 
of  electric  wires  set  up  in  a  manner  similar 
to  a  telephone  system.  It  is  thereby  possible 
for  one  printer  operator,  tapping  out  the 
news,  to  have  it  received  in  thirty  different 
newspaper  offices  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so. 

The  high-speed  printer  prints  the  news 
matter  only  in  capital  letters.  As  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  various'clients’  offices,  the  sheet 
is  removed  from  the  machine’s  roller  and 
passed  to  the  editorial  desk  for  editing. 

Our  press  associations  maintain  bureaus  in 
principal  cities.  These  bureaus  are  charged 
with  watching  local  news  from  three  angles: 
for  state-wide,  for  national,  and  for  interna¬ 
tional  treatment.  If,  in  the  city  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  legislature  passes  a  law  requiring 
all  dogs  to  be  muzzled,  it  is  of  state-wide  in¬ 
terest.  It  will  accordingly  be  sent  to  bureau 
headquarters  (probably  in  Cleveland,  Ohio’s 
largest  city  and  the  logical  distributing  point) 
for  relay  to  all  newspapers  in  Ohio  taking 
that  particular  press  association  service.  If, 
however,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  state  happens  to  be  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  collision  and  injured,  the  news  is  not 
only  local  but  national  and  will  therefore  be 
wired  along  to  headquarters  in  New  York 
for  national  relay.  If,  Anally,  the  governor 
of  the  state,  while  walking  with  his  dog  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  is  assassinated  by  a 
maddened  job-seeker,  the  “story”  takes  on  an 
international  aspect  and  is  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Naturally,  news  requirements  differ 
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in  different  parts  of  the  world;  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  a  governor  would  be  a  “big  story” 
nationally  and  would  receive  attention  in 
many  foreign  countries,  but  not  in  all.  Bar¬ 
ring  these  basic  differences  in  news  values, 
which  are  influenced  chiefly  by  geography, 
the  instances  above  show  the  editorial  atti¬ 
tude  generally. 

The  high-speed  printer  is  the  transmitting 
mechanism  across  land;  across  the  sea,  the 
wireless,  cable,  and  radio  are  depended  upon 
to  do  the  job.  Messages  are  sent,  naturally, 
in  the  most  economical  way  except  in  “rush” 
cases.  Thus  a  cable  from  New  York  to  Au¬ 
stralia,  for  example,  might  be  relayed  by  tele¬ 
graph  to  BamAeld,  a  cable  station  off  Van¬ 
couver,  and  then  sped  on  its  way  by  cable. 
Similarly,  cables  from  New  York  to  South 
America  will  be  carried  “press  rate”  by  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  end  of  land,  and  then  by  cable. 

Let  us  trace  a  “story”  that  utilizes  more 
than  one  transmitting  service.  We  will  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  United  Press  correspondent  in 
France  follows  down  a  “tip”  and  unearths 
a  good  story.  It  is  telegraphed  promptly  to 
Paris,  where  the  bureau  manager  or  someone 
on  his  staff  edits  it,  prunes  it  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  known  as  “cablese,”  and  sends  it  by 
cable  to  New  York.  The  cable  editor  receives 
it  at  this  point  and  he  “decable-izes”  it — in 
other  words,  puts  it  back  into  readable  Ian 
guage.  The  cable  then  goes  to  the  editorial 
desk,  where  it  is  edited  further  for  transmis¬ 
sion  to  interested  clients.  It  may  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  for  the  Middle  West — perhaps 
the  principkal  Agure  in  the  story  is  known 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  If  he  is  of  sufficient 
importance,  the  story  goes  out  over  all  high¬ 
speed  printers  to  all  clients  from  coast  tt> 
coast.  If  not,  it  may  go  on  the  so-called  West 
wire,  to  clients  essentially  interested.  It  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  clients’  offices,  torn  from  the 
receiving  printer,  edited,  and  sent  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  be  cast  into  type.  The  same 
operation  will  take  place  at  approximately 
the  same  time  in  all  offices  to  which  the  story 
has  been  “Aled.” 

Press  associations  have  long  since  out¬ 
grown  their  basic  function  of  supplying  news. 
Today  they  furnish  many  special  services: 
photographs,  ordered  interviews,  reference 
material,  and  other  complements  to  present- 
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day  }Ournalistn.  Some  magazines  today  take 
full-time  news  services.  Many  newspapers 
take  more  than  one  service.  Particularly  in 
large  cities,  where  competition  is  keen,  news¬ 
papers  take  every  precaution  to  sec  that  they 
are  not  “scooped”  on  wire  news.  Thus,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  newspaper  to  use  both 
the  A.  P.  and  U.  P.  services  or  the, I.  N.  S. 
or  Universal  service. 

Newspapers  in  cities  smaller  than  New 
York  protect  their  interest  by  buying  services 
sold  by  the  metropolitan  dailies;  in  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Times,  for  example,  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  representatives  of  other 
newspapers  who  pay  a  regular  monthly  fee 
for  access  to  the  Times’  material. 

One  newspaper  in  South  America  at  one 
time  purchased  the  full  service  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  New  York  World,  Times, 
and  Herald-Tribune,  and  the  special  service 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  the  largest  foreign 
staff  of  any  newspaper  in  the  world.  These 
services  represented  an  annual  investment  of 
well  over  a  million  dollars.  Its  clearing  house 
for  news,  which  was  located  in  New  York 
City,  had  three  checks  against  every  story 
that  ever  "broke.”  Small  wonder  the  news¬ 
paper  was  never  “scooped”  by  a  rival! 

Press  associations,  having  a  wider  respon¬ 
sibility  than  newspapers,  rush  their  men  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  news  fronts.  Press- 
association  men  write,  not  to  thousands,  as 
do  single  newspapers,  but  literally  to  mil¬ 
lions.  A  delay  in  gathering  a  story,  which 
opens  the  way  for  a  rival,  means  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  loss  to  a  press  association’s  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  clients.  That  is  why  the  press- 
association  men  cannot  afford  to  fall  down 

The  business  departments  of  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  concern  themselves  principally  with 
billing.  Stenographic  service  is  necessary  only 
in  these  departments  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
executives.  The  tremendous  volume  of  word- 
age  that  is  filed  over  the  high-speed  printers 
and  other  mechanisms  is  all  tapped  out  by 
those  nimble  but  two-fingered  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  fourth  estate. 

Study  your  daily  newspaper  the  next  time 
you  read  it.  The  symbols  “AP,”  “UP,”  “INS,” 
and  “Universal  Service”  all  mean  that  behind 
your  newspaper  a  tremendous  organization  is 


at  work  gathering  news  so  that  you  and  the 
old  lady  from  Ehibuque  may  read  it  at  the 
same  time. 

Personal  Notes 

•  Hamy  I.  Good,  who  joined  the  Buffalo, 
New  York,  school  system  in  1922  as  head  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  High  School  and  who,  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  been  city  director  of  secondary 
commercial  education,  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  associate  superintendent  of  secondary 
education  at  th<r  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Board 
of  Education  on  August  11. 

Among  other  positions  held  by  Mr.  Good 
are  those  of  chief  clerk  in  the  United  States 
Navy  engineering  office  in  New  York  City 
and  Navy  paymaster  and  supply  officer  in 
the  Buffalo  disbursing  office.  For  twelve 
years  he  was  a  part-time  practicing  account¬ 
ant  and  served  as  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partments  in  high  schools  in  Rome,  Utica, 
and  Schenectady,  New  York. 

He  has  lectured  at  the  General  Electric 
corporation  school  in  Schenectady  and  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  evening  and  summer 
sessions.  He  was  also  assistant  professor  of 
commercial  education  at  Ohio  Sute  Univer¬ 
sity  summer  sessions.  He  thus  brings  to  his 
new  office  the  benefits  of  a  broad  teaching 
and  administrative  experience. 

Mr.  Good  has  been  for  several  years  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association.  He  served  on  the  New  York 
state  regents’  question  committee  on  commer¬ 
cial  education  and  was  chairman  of  the  state 
syllabus  revision  committee  in  commercial 
education. 

*  The  marriage  of  Regina  Eunice  Groves, 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  Earl  Wingert 
Barnhart  took  place  in  Chicago  on  Saturday, 
July  11. 

Mrs.  Barnhart  is  director  of  the  Groves 
School  for  Secretaries  in  Madison  and  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Madison 
school  board.  Mr.  Barnhart  is  chief  of  the 
commercial  education  division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Barnhart  will  retain  the  active  man¬ 
agement  of  her  school. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

ICopyriffkt,  1936,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 


In  Chapters  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  published 
in  1933-34,  we  traced  the  art  as  practiced  in 
ancient  times  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  and  the  part  it  played  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  early  Christian  Church.  Dur¬ 
ing  ihe  Dark  Ages  shorthand  was  abolished 
as  “necromantic  and  diabolical,”  and  was  not 
revived  until  1588  through  the  publication 
of  Bright’s  “Characterie.” 

Chapter  VII,  the  first  of  the  1934-35  in¬ 
stalments,  opened  with  the  story  of  the  first 
alphabetic  systems  of  John  and  Edmond  Wil¬ 
lis  (1602  and  1618),  followed  by  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Chapters  XII  to  XVII,  inclusive,  published 
in  1935-36,  began  with  the  various  uses  of  short¬ 
hand  in  the  seventeenth  century.  You  will 
recall  allusions  to  the  recording  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  plays,  its  use  by  the  great  diarist,  Sam¬ 
uel  Pepys,  and  the  recording  of  court  trials. 
Then  we  went  on  to  the  early  use  of  short¬ 


hand  in  America,  citing  prominent  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  practiced  the  art — Roger  Williams, 
John  Winthrop,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  illustrious  names  in  our  history. 

Then  we  traced  the  evolution  of  the  short¬ 
hand  alphabets  of  that  period.  The  system  of 
William  Mason  was  analyzed;  and  its  adap¬ 
tation  by  Thomas  Gurney,  who  founded  the 
well-known  firm  of  legal  reporters,  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  You  will  remember  the  stories  about 
the  reporting  experiences  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  an  accomplished  writer  of  the  Gur¬ 
ney  system.  The  year  ended  with  a  chapter 
on  shorthand  nomenclature  and  definition, 
in  which  many  of  the  odd  names  assigned  to 
the  various  systems  were  given. 

This  year’s  series  opens  with  the  chapter 
on  Dr.  John  Byrom,  called  “The  Father  of 
Rational  Shorthand,”  whom  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  thus 
far  presented. 


Chapter  XVIII 

"THE  GRAND  MASTER”  OF  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SHORTHAND 
John  Byrom  (1720) 

1 

A  CHART  containing  the  alphabets  of  the  systems  of  Edmond  Willis  (1618),  • 

Thomas  Shelton  (1638),  Jeremiah  Rich  (1646),  William  Mason  (1672, 
1682,  1707),  and  Thomas  Gurney  (1753)  appeared  in  a  previous  chapter.  These 
alphabets  were  given  side  by  side  to  show  how  closely  these  famous  systems 
were  linked  in  a  chain  of  evolution  toward  greater  simplicity  in  the  construction 
of  shorthand  alphabets. 

These  systems  marked  an  end  to  the  first  epoch  in  the  development  of 
modern  alphabetic  shorthand  that  began  with  John  Willis  (1602),  but  to  which 
the  system  of  Edmond  Willis  (1618)  gave  definite  direction  and  practicality. 

We  now  come  to  the  story  of  another  chain  of  evolution  with  which  four 
noted  authors  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  closely  associated:  John  Byrom 
(1720),  William  Williamson  (1775),  Samuel  Taylor  (1786),  and  William 
Mavor  (1789). 
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Unquestionably,  the  dominating  influence  of  eighteenth<entury  shorthand 
was  Dr.  John  Byrom,  F.R.S.,  affectionately  termed  by  his  pupils  the  Grand 
Master,  and  by  later  authors  the  Father  of  Rational  Shorthand.  A  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Srxiety,  contributor  to  the 
Spectator,  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  composer  of  many  well-known 
hymns  and  carols,  John  Byrom  was  a  man  of  varied  literary  and  social  gifts. 
His  literary  works  and  journals,  which  fill  several  large  volumes,  are  marked  by 
exquisite  taste  and  refinement.  He  was,  in  short,  a  gentleman  in  all  that  the 
word  implies,  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  him  as  a  man  of  rare  charm  and 
high  intelligence.  No  doubt  these  qualities  and  characteristics  explain  why 
John  Byrom  retained  the  lifelong  friendship  and  respect  of  men  who  had 
attained  eminence  in  almost  every  field  of  intellectual  activity,  including  such 
famous  churchmen  and  reformers  as  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  Bishop 
Hoadly;  such  great  noblemen  and  statesmen  as  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Lord 
Camden;*  Sir  Horace  Walpole  (“the  best  letter  writer  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage”)  ;  and,  among  scientists.  Hartley,  the  metaphysician. 

When  one  remembers  the  intensity  of  the  political  and  religious  controversies 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  quite  evident  that  Byrom  could 
not  have  retained  the  lifelong  friendship  and  admiration  of  many  of  the  eminent 
people  of  conflicting  opinions  had  he  not  possessed  great  intellectual  gifts  and 
personal  charm.  The  following  well-considered  tribute  to  Byrom  by  John 
Wesley,  written  ten  years  after  his  death,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held :  “He  had  all  the  wit  and  humor  of  Dean  Swift,  together 
with  much  more  learning,  a  deep  and  strong  understanding,  and,  above  all, 
a  serious  vein  of  poetry.”  This  tribute  is  all  the  more  generous  as  Byrom  never 

became  a  follower  of  Wesley,  being  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystic  in  religious  matters — 
and  mysticism  was  then  much  in  vogue. 

2 

John  Byrom  was  born  at  Kersall  Cell, 
near  Manchester, t  England,  on '  the 
twenty-ninth  of  February,  1692,  the 
younger  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant. 

'Charles  Pratt,  first  Earl  Camden  (b.  1714,  d. 
1794),  was  Lord  Chancellor  from  1766  to  1770, 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Lord  North 
because  of  his  unbending  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act  and  other  taxation  of  the  American  Colonies. 
Later  he  was  President  of  the  Council,  from  1782 
to  1783,  and  again  from  1784  until  his  death  in 
1794.  A  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States  are 
named  in  his  honor. 

t  Twelve  years  ago  the  writer  visited  the  beauti- 
ful  home  of  Byrom,  which  is  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  Scratched  with  a  diamond  on  one 
of  the  windows  was  “Elizabeth  Byrom,  1735.”  In 
the  private  chapel  was  the  Bvrom  coat-of-arms, 
.lated  1692. 


SicNATt'RK,  Crest,  amd  Portrait 
When  a  Yocng  Man 
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He  was  C(Jucatr<l  at  Merchant  Taylors’ 

School  and  at  Trinity  Cidlege,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  in 
1714.  After  leaving  college,  he  spent 
some  time  on  the  Continent  studying 
medicine,  a  profession  that  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  follow;  and  although  he  never 
took  the  M.D.  degree,  the  title  “Doctor” 
was  generally  accorded  him. 

Byrom  was  a  Jacobite  and  remained  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Stuart  cause 
throughout  his  life.  It  is  believed  that 
in  going  to  the  Continent  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  college — ostensibly  to  study  medicine 
— his  real  purpose  was  to  confer  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Pretender.  In  spite  of 
Its  subtlety,  one  of  his  epigrams  that  has 
come  down  to  us  reveals  his  political 
views: 

God  bless  the  King;  God  bless  our  faith’s  defender 
Ciod  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender: 

But  who  pretender  is,  and  who  is  King, 

Ciod  bless  us  all!  That’s  quite  another  thing. 

When  a  student  at  Cambridge,  Byrom  had  come  across  some  sermons  written 
in  shorthand,  and  he  studied  the  system  in  which  they  were  written.  He  was 
encouraged  in  this  by  his  fellow  collegian  and  friend,  “Tom”  Sharp,*  who  had 
been  advised  by  his  father  (then  the  Archbishop  of  York)  to  study  shorthand. 
The  two  friends  studied  the  system  together,  but  Byrom  became  so  disgusted 
with  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  signs  and  their  clumsiness  that  he  determined 
to  invent  a  system  of  his  own. 

While  his  system  of  shorthand  was  not  published  until  1767,  four  years  after 
his  death,  it  had  been  in  practical  form  as  early  as  1720.  Apparently,  the  reason 
for  its  not  being  published  earlier  was  that  Byrom  chose  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
exclusive  possession  and  use  in  teaching  throughout  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  John  Byrom  found  it  necessary  lo  , 
hnd  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  The  explanation  given  in  nearly  all 
histories  of  shorthand  and  in  the  numerous  articles  about  Byrom  is  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Byrom.  Her  parents,  it  is  said,  refused  their 
consent  to  the  marriage  because  he  was  a  penniless  younger  son,  but  nevertlic- 
Icss  the  couple  were  married  in  February,  1720.  The  union  proved  to  be  a  very 
happy  one;  several  children  blessed  their  home,  some  of  whom  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  in  their  chosen  professions.  After  his  marriage,  John  Byrom  set  out 
bravely  to  earn  an  independent  income  by  teaching  shorthand. 

This  is  such  a  satisfying  story  of  love  triumphing  over  obstacles  that  it  is 
almost  a  pity  to  suggest  that  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  his  earning 

•  Byrom *s  friend,  “Tom”  Sharp,  mbscqucntly  took  the  degree  of  D.l).  and  iKxame  Archdeacon 
of  Northumberland. 


John  Byrom,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  in  His 
Later  Years 
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his  own  livelihood.  We  know  that  Byrom’s  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
that,  on  the  death  of  his  older  brother,  John  Byrom  came  into  the  estate  and 
retired  from  teaching.  Why,  then,  did  Byrom’s  father,  who  had  sent  him  to 
college  and  supported  him  while  he  was  on  the  Continent,  fail  to  provide  an 
adequate  allowance  for  his  younger  son.?  Is  it  not  likely  that  Byrom’s  father 
utterly  disapproved  of  the  activities  of  his  younger  son  on  behalf  of  the 
Pretender? 

Byrom’s  father  was  a  successful  Manchester  merchant,  with  all  the  “practical” 
qualities  that  this  implies;  his  son  John  was  a  poet,  a  dreamer,  a  philosopher 
with  a  leaning  toward  mysticism.  Irrespective  of  politics,  father  and  son  must 
have  been  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  As  a  “praaical  man,”  the  elder  Byrom 
must  have  been  acutely  conscious  that  the  activities  of  his  son  on  behalf  of  the 
Stuart  cause  might  bring  the  whole  family  under  suspicion  and  jeopardize  the 
reputation  and  fortune  he  had  built  up  by  shrewd  and  hard  industry.  Obviously, 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  disown  his  son  and  to  have  evidence  of  this  in  cutting 
off  his  allowance.  It  may  be,  too,  that  Elizabeth  Byrom’s  parents  disapproved 
of  her  marriage  to  Byrom  for  political  reasons  quite  as  much  as  the  reasons 
usually  given. 

3 

Byrom  taught  his  system  from  manuscript  lessons,  and  no  doubt  both  the 
system  and  the  lessons  underwent  changes  and  improvements  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty  years  during  which  he  taught  hundreds  of  students,  of  whom  the 
first  was  Lord  Lonsdale.*  Byrom’s  fee  for  instruction  was  five  guineas,  and 
he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  pupil  that  he  would  not  impart  a  knowledge  of 
the  system  to  anyone  else. 

Byrom  continued  to  teach  his  system  in  London  and  Manchester  for  about 
twenty  years,  until  he  succeeded  to  his  father’s  estate  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1740;  one  of  his  last  pupils  (who  began  the  lessons  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June,  1739)  was  Lord  William  Graham,  afterward  Duke  of  Montrose. 
In  1742,  Byrom  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  providing  “that  the  said  Byrom, 
his  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns,  shall  from  and  after  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June,  1742,  have  the  sole  liberty  and  privilege  of  publishing  the 
method  of  shorthand  he  invented,  for  the  term  of  one  and  twenty  years.”  On 
February  28,  1726,  he  established  the  first  shorthand  society,  and  his  address  at 
the  opening  meeting  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence  and  erudition.  Some  of  the 
most  humorous  and  interesting  passages  in  his  journals  are  about  these  meet¬ 
ings.  The  society  met  regularly  for  five  years;  it  was  the  forerunner  <jf  the 
many  hundreds  of  shorthand  societies  that  have  been  formed  since  that  time. 

In  this  chapter  we  reproduce  two  portraits  of  Dr.  Byrom.  The  first,  which 
was  made  when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  is  given  in  his  jour¬ 
nals,  which  were  published  by  the  Chetham  Society,  Manchester,  about  ninety 
years  after  his  death.  The  author  of  “Dr.  Byrom  and  the  Beginnings  of 
Methodism”  says  of  this  portrait:  “As  we  look  at  this  exquisite  face  we  undcr- 


*  On  referring  to  encyclopaedias  we  were  interested  to  note  that  most  of  the  prominent  peo^ile 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  list  of  Byrom's  pupils  had  been  his  fellow  students  at  Cambridge. 
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The  Original  Copy  of  the  Christmas  Carol,  “Christians  Awake:  Salute  the 

Happy  Morn.” 


stand  how  a  man  so  bright  and  intelligent,  so  pure-minded  and  even-tempered, 
won  for  himself  hosts  of  friends  who  never  wearied  of  his  company.” 

The  second  portrait  is  that  of  Byrom  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Rever¬ 
end  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D.,  in  “Studies  of  Familiar  Hymns,”  in  telling  the  story 
of  Byrom’s  authorship  of  the  Christmas  carol,  “Christians  Awake;  Salute  the 
Happy  Morn!”  (said  to  have  been  written  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  Byrom’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Dtolly)  and  also  of  “Hark!  The  Herald  Angels  Sing,”  and  other  hymns, 
refers  to  the  impression  made  by  the  later  portrait.  He  says: 

It  does  not  need  a  lingering  look  at  Dr.  Byrom’s  portrait  to  assure  us 
that  he  is  what  is  called  a  character.  From  under  the  low  slouched  hat 
with  its  rim  projecting  like  the  prow  of  a  racing  yacht,  the  bewigged. 
head  bends  forward  in  an  inquisitive  intentness,  and  the  face  is  as  striking 
as  the  hat,  with  a  ruminating  look  in  the  eye,  and  a  very  whimsical  but 
not  unkindly  mouth.  One  notes  the  crooked-handled  cane,  and  wonders 
what  the  color  of  the  long  coat  may  have  been.  It  must  have  been  a 
very  long  coat,  for  Byrom  was  conspicuously  tall.  He  speaks  in  his  diary 
of  taking  walks  with  John  Wesley.  Now  Wesley  was  rather  short  and 
slight,  dressed  in  conventional  clerical  clothes,  and  a  model  of  neatness, 
so  that  the  couple  walking  side  by  side  must  have  presented  something 
of  a  spectacle. 

A  copy  of  the  original  Christmas  carol  in  Byrom’s  writing  is  also  reproduced. 
It  has  a  somewhat  crumpled  appearance,  because  it  is  said  that  Dolly  carried 
it  in  her  pocket  for  a  long  time. 

(To  be  continned) 
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ARTISTIC  TYPEWRITING 


•  D«.  William  R.  Odell,  for  several  years 
in  charge  of  commercial  teacher  training  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Director  of  Second¬ 
ary  Instruction  of  the  Oakland,  California, 
Public  Schools. 

He  began  his  new  duties  under  Superin¬ 
tendent  E.  W.  Jacobsen  on  September  1.  He 
will  have  charge  of  the  professional  program 
of  secondary  education,  which  includes  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  the  city  schools  of  Oak¬ 
land. 

Dr.  Odell’s  many  friends  in  the  East  have 
been  showering  him  with  both  regrets  and 
congratulations.  California,  of  course,  de¬ 
serves  the  best,  but  his  friends  in  the  East 
hope  that  he  will  return  some  day  to  be  with 
them  again.  Commercial  education  may  well 
feel  proud  of  this  signal  recognition  of  one 
of  its  leaders  in  the'  held  of  school  admin¬ 
istration. 

•  Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  position  of  Associate  in  Commercial 
Education. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  B.  Manley,  who  has  been  a 
Teachers  College  Fellow  during  the  past  year, 
will  be  an  instructor  in  the  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  at  Teachers  College  this 
coming  year.  Mrs.  Manley  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  an  experimental  class  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  shorthand. 

•  The  thesis  of  Jay  W.  Miller,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education 
from  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University 
in  June,  was  selected  as  outstanding,  and 
Mr.  Miller  received  a  gold  medal  from  Phi 
Delta  ICappa,  honorary  graduate  educational 
fraternity.  Mr.  Miller,  who  majored  in  psy¬ 
chology,  took  as  his  subject  “Critical  Analysis 
of  Factors  Significant  in  the  Hiring,  Train¬ 
ing,  and  Remuneration  of  Salesmen.” 

Mr.  Miller  is  the  author  of  a  textbook  on 
salesmaruhip  and  of  a  teachers’  manual.  He 
is  director  of  courses  at  Goldey  College,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  and  treasurer  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teachers  Federation. 
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Miss  McGinn,  who  in¬ 
itiated  this  department 
two  years  ago,  heads 
the  typing  department  at 
Ray  Path  Institute  and 
holds  office  in  several 
professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  of  her 
students,  who  began  ar¬ 
tistic  typewriting  as  an 
extracurricular  activity, 
are  now  selling  their  de¬ 
signs  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  for  commercial  use. 


EPTEMBER  is  at  hand  again,  and  the  | 
idle  loom  of  education,  which  has  been  ' 
at  a  standstill  during  the  summer  months, 
slowly  begins  to  revolve,  gathering  together 
the  threads  and  weaving  ’’a  definite  pattern.  * 
To  the  factory  of  progress  this  fall  ap-  | 
proach  many  newcomers,  eager  to  run  the 
loom  and  watch  the  shuttle  weave  back  and 
forth,  again  and  again.  To  the  teacher  of  ^ 
typewriting  is  given  a  new  opportunity  to 
instruct  the  students  in  the  art  of  weaving,  . 
to  teach  them  all  the  little  intricate  details 
that  must  be  taken  care  of  before  the  raw 
cotton  can  be  turned  into  a  finished  product.  | 
In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  the 
daily  study  of  typewriting  so  interesting  that 
the  student  will  be  able  to  learn  every  detail 
in  order  to  realize  his  finished  pattern;  and 
every  student’s  pattern  will  be  different.  Per-  I 
haps  some  will  show  snags  or  loose  places 
where  the  threads  haven’t  connected  or  an 
uneven  border;  but,  once-in  a  while,  a  really 
perfect  pattern  will  appear  in  which  no  one 
can  detect  a  flaw. 

Let  this  be  your  goal — to  see  how  many 
perfect  patterns  can  be  woven  during  this 
school  year.  And  may  the  use  of  artistic 
typewriting  aid  you  in  your  quest. 

*  Information  comes  to  us  that  the  Tiffin 
Business  University,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  gradu¬ 
ated  this  year  the  largest  number  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  school.  Students  from  forty-seven  f 
different  colleges  and  universities  were  en 
rolled  during  the  year. 
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Margaret  M,  McGinn 

Bay  Bath  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


TYPING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

J.  Earle  Wycoff 


The  ability  to  typewrite  is  no  longer  considered  an  accomplish¬ 
ment;  it  is  becoming  a  necessity.  Mr.  Wyco§  suggests  methods  of 
teaching  persona-use  typing;  Mr.  Foster  appends  comments 


Not  a  great  deal  has  been  done  regarding 
the  teaching  of  typewriting  for  personal 
use,  and  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  give 
any  final  word  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  want 
to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  and  propose 
an  outline  for  a  course  in  this  important  sub- 

ject- 

First,  however,  this  question  arises:  “How 
is  such  a  course  to  be  worked  into  an  already 
overcrowded  curriculum  ? " 

In  Shenandoah  (to  take  my  own  situation), 
there  are  two  commercial  teachers  who  have 
five  classes  each,  daily,  with  an  average  of 
more  than  thirty  pupils  in  each  class.  Out  of 
a  little  more  than  one  hundred  beginning 
typewriting  studenu,  at  least  one-third  will 
not  take  second-year  typing;  usually  the  drop¬ 
outs  total  nearer  one-half. 

In  this  group  that  will  not  take  a  second 
year  of  typing  are:  (1)  seniors  who  want  to 
learn  typing  for  use  in  allege;  (2)  juniors 
who  are  not  taking  shorthand  but  want 
another  credit  and  think  this  will  be  an  easy 
way  to  earn  one;  and  (3)  juniors  who  are 
looking  ahead,  like  the  seniors,  to  making  per¬ 
sonal  use  of  typing  skill. 

Under  the  {dan  on  which  we  are  working, 
these  pupils  who  register  for  first-year  typing 
but  not  for  shorthand  ^dl  be  put  in  class 
together,  as  far  as  that  is  {XKsible.  In  this 
clau,  instruction  will  be  given  in  several 
different  lines  in  addition  to  the  usual  first- 
year  drills,  s{)eed  work,  and  business  letters. 

Our  second-year  typing  has  been  ofxn  as 
an  elective  to  any  pupil  who  passed  his  first- 
year  course.  Under  the  new  system,  no  |>upils 
will  be  allowed  to  take  second-year  typing  un¬ 
less  they  are  also  taking  shorthand — students 
who  have  received  a  grade  of  “B”  or  higher 
excefXed.  This  will  make  it  {XMsible  to  admit 
general-course  students  who  show  possibilities 
for  contest  work. 

I* 


Now,  as  to  the  actual  content  of  the  “|)er- 
sonal-typing”  course.  It  would  not  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  shorten  the  fxriod  of  time  usually 
taken  for  teaching  the  keyboard.  It  is  just  as 
essential  for  the  student  who  is  to  take  up  a 
number  of  different  ty{)es  of  work  in  the  one  j 
year  to  learn  the  fundamentals  thoroughly  | 
as  it  is  for  the  ordinary  first-year  typing  j 
student.  I 

After  the  keyboard  has  been  completed,  I  i 
would  start  the  pupils  first  on  those  simple  - 
{lersonal  or  social  letters  that  custom  rules  ^ 
may  be  tyf)ed.  Hiese  would  include  informal 
invitations,  thank-you  and  appreciation  notes,  ' 
congratulatory  notes,  and  asking-for-informa-  j 
tion  notes.  Some  etiquette  could  be  worked 
in  here,  and  the  student  might  improve  his 
manners  without  knowing  it.  ' 

The  semi-blocked  style  would  be  best  for 
this  sort  of  letter,  probably,  though  the  in¬ 
dented  style  should  be  used  for  a  few  letters 
to  accustom  the  student  to  using  both  forms. 

The  semi-social  letters 
might  well  be  followed  by  work-  in  the 
blocked  and  semi-blocked  form  of  business 
letters.  While  teaching  the  business  letter,  I 
should  stress  the  letter  of  application,  having 
the  pupil  write  several  original  letters  in 
answer  to  actual  current  ads  for  help  wanted. 

It  is  often  more  imfx>rtant  to  a  “general- 
course"  student  to  be  able  to  write  a  good 
letter  of  application  than  it  is  to  the  regular 
commercial  student,  for  the  latter  often  ste{)s 
into  a  store  or  office  in  his  home  town  without 
having  to  make  a  written  application. 

The  use  of  words  and  correct  punctuation 
should  be  stressed  more  in  a  personal-typing 
course  than  in  regular  typing.  The  question 
may  come  up,  “How  much  of  the  English 
de[>artment’s  work  should  the  commercial 
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department  attempt  to  do  or  to  repeat?”  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  beside  the  point,  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  that,  all  too  often,  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  least  thoroughly  taught  in  high  school 
is  English  as  it  concerns  grammar,  sentence 
structure,  and  punctuation.  So  much  time  is 
given  to  the  study  of  classics  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  are  necessarily  often  neglected — and, 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  up  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  department,  if  it  is  to  turn  out  good 
commercial  students,  to  supply,  as  far  as  it 
is  able,  the  training  its  students  lack.  Particu¬ 
larly  would  such  instruction  be  worth  while 
in  a  course  in  personal  typing,  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  not  have  simple  business-letter 
writing  for  the  larger  part  of  their  work. 

Perhaps  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be 
correction  and  discussion  of  original  letters 
composed  by  the  students.  Other  things  that 
might  be  stressed  with  profit  are  division  of 
words,  words  often  confused,  words  often 
misspelled. 

In  teaching  these  latter  phases,  the  teacher 
could  give  the  class  a  list  ot  words  to  be  typed 
so  as  to  show  where  they  should  be  divided 
at  the  end  of  a  line.  The  exercise  could  then 
be  set  up  in  three  columns;  the  words  them¬ 
selves  typed  in  the  first  column;  in  the  second 
column,  the  possible  divisions  of  the  words; 
and  in  the  third  column,  short,  concise  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  words. 

I  think  the  last  column,  containing  the 
definitions,  more  important  than  the  second. 
When  a  student  is  working  with  words  he 
doesn’t  understand,  he  is  wasting  time. 

Exercises  similar  to  the  one  above  could 
be  worked  out  for  the  other  words  and  punc- 
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tuation  rules  the  teacher  wishes  to  stress. 

And  along  with  these  exercises,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  the  pupil  has  learned 
something  about  tabulation,  how  to  make 
ruled  lines  on  the  typewriter  (for,  of  course, 
you  will  want  plain  ruling  dividing  the  col¬ 
umns  of  words  in  these  exercises),  and  to  use 
the  tabulator  in  typing  the  words  themselves. 

Another  project  that 

should  be  taken  up  in  a  personal-typing 
course,  and  one  on  which  a  good  deal  of 
time  should  be  spent,  is  outlining.  Probably 
several  different  methods  should  be  taught. 

To  start  out,  the  pupil  could  be  given  an 
outline  to  copy,  so  that  he  will  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  forms  used.  Then  he  might  be 
assigned  a  chapter,  or  a  number  of  short 
chapters,  in  some  book  to  read  and  outline — 
the  outline  to  be  typed  as  a  part  of  his  work 
in  typing. 

In  choosing  a  book  for  this  purpose,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  student  will  actually 
benefit  by  his  reading  and  understand  what 
he  has  read  when  he  gets  through. 

Probably  considerable  practice  of  this  kind 
should  be  provided,  for  the  college  student 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  to 
do;  and,  while  he  may  not  bless  you  just  at 
the  moment,  he  will  most  certainly  thank  you 
later. 

The  student  should  be  taught  not  only  how 
to  outline  in  the  orthodox  A-B-C  order  but 
how  to  summarize  material  briefly,  in  para¬ 
graph  form. 

After  work  in  the  outlining  of  printed 
material,  an  original  theme  or  term  paper 
should  be  outlined  and  written.  In  work  of 
this  kind,  cooperation  with  the  commercial , 
and  English  or  social-science  departments 
would  be  mutually  advantageous. 

In  this  work,  too,  more  than  one  paper 
should  be  written,  so  that  the  student  will 
really  know  how  it  is  done. 

With  the  outlining  and  writing  of  themes 
could  be  worked  in  methods  of  preparing  a 
bibliography  and  the  arrangement  and  correct 
use  of  footnotes  and  references. 

If  several  such  exercises  are  done,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  when  he  gets  into  outlining  in  his 
college  history  and  English  classes,  will  feel 
that  he  is  meeting  an  old  friend  instead  of  a 
mysterious  stranger. 
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Ill  ca&c  the  English  teacher  insists  that  she 
is  the  only  one  qualified  to  give  instructions 
on  bibliography  and  footnote  arrangement, 
the  typing  teacher  still  has  the  task  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  correct  typing  forms  for  them. 

While  learning  how  to  list  references  in  the 
bibliography,  the  student  also  absorbs  the 
elements  of  alphabetizing,  which  he  will  be 
able  to  use  to  advantage  whether  he  goes  to 
college  or  not. 

N^OTES  taken  on 
speeches,  and  then  typed,  should  fdlow  the 
oudining  of  printed  material  and  the  writing 
of  original  themes.  For  this  phase  of  the 
work,  students  can  be  assigned  to  chapel 
speeches,  lectures  in  history  or  English  classes, 
or  perhaps  an  occasional  radio  talk.  If  none 
of  these  methods  is  possible,  it  would  be  more 
than  worth  while  for  the  typing  teacher  him¬ 
self  to  spend  perhaps  half  a  dozen  periods 
during  the  last  semester  in  which  to  give  talks 
on  various  phases  of  commercial  work  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  pupils,  having 
them  take  notes  to  be  typed  later  and  handed 
in  as  a  regular  part  of  their  class  work. 

During  the  time  spent  on  this  kind  of 
work,  instruction  should  be  given  in  erasing, 
the  pupil  being  permitted  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  neat  erasures  in  his  work. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things  that 
might  be  included  in  a  course  in  personal 
typing.  The  time  spent  upon  these  would 
vary,  undoubtedly,  with  teachers  and  schools. 

These  projects  would  include  typing  on 
ruled  lines  (and,  along  with  this,  typing  on 
cards),  filling  in  orders  on  ruled  mail-order 
blanks,  copying  recipes,  listing  points  for  de¬ 
bate  speeches,  and  writing  on  paper  the  size 
and  stiffness  of  governfnent  postal  cards. 

School  programs,  annual  program  leaflets 
for  different  societies,  and  menus — perhaps 
actual  menus  for  some  of  the  less  important 
banquets  of  the  year— might  be  typed  by  the 
class. 

The  centering  and  setting  up  of  title  pages, 
and  probably  the  typing  of  club  constitutions 


and  by-laws,  should  be  given  some  attention, 
for  the  student  may  get  just  that  job  in  some ' 
college  or  outside  club,  later  on.  j 

The  copying  of  rough  drafts,  particularly 
longhand  material,  will  be  good  training, 
especially  if  the  pupil  should  ever  want  to  i 
pick  up  a  little  extra  cash  by  typing  his  class¬ 
mates’  term  papers. 

The  ability  to  make  signs  not  found  on  the 
keyboard  and  practice  in  writing  chemistry 
symbols  may  also  be  found  useful  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  future.  Many  of  the  combinations 
that  seem  ordinary,  and  are  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  teacher,  will  never  occur  to 
the  student  unless  he  is  told  how  to  make 
them.  ^ 

Perhaps  a  little  work  in  making  designs  ‘ 
and  borders,  especially  original  designs,  would  ■ 
be  worth  while.  And,  if  there  is  time,  some  1 
instruction  in  manuscript  typing  and  typing  | 
direct  from  dictation  could  be  included.  \ 

There  should  be  no  speed  requirement  for  * 
a  course  in  personal  typing — the  pupils  arc  ^ 
not  taking  it  with  the  object  of  becoming 
rapid  typists;  they  are  taking  it  merely  to  \ 
learn  how  to  type  their  own  personal  writings,  * 
whatever  they  may  be;  and,  if  the  course  is 
efheiendy  taught,  the  amount  of  speed  neces-  j 
sary  for  his  own  work  will  be  developed  by 
each  student.  - 

Probably  the  course  should  be  for  »  full  ' 
nine-month  school  year.  This  would  fit  into 
most  schedules  with  the  least  trouble;  whereas 
beginning  a  new  class  each  semester  would, 
in  the  average  high  school,  involve  more  work 
for  the  teacher,  be  apt  to  make  the  entire 
schedule  harder  to  work  out,  and  make  it  im 
possible  for  suflicient  time  to  be  devoted  to 
the  major  problems  of  personal  typing  to  in¬ 
sure  their  being  well  learned. 

Some  of  the  projects  mentioned  may  seem 
unnecessary  in  a  one-year  typing  course;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  never  knows  in  what 
way  the  pupil  may  some  day  need  to  be  able 
to  use  the  typewriter,  and  every  different  use 
that  he  learns,  and  learns  well,  is  just  that 
much  more  to  his  advantage. 


How  do  the  superior  teachers  of  typing  teach  beginners?  We  tal^e  you 
into  their  classrooms  for  first-hand  information,  in  a  symposium  stwrUng 
next  month.  William  R.  Foster  will  comment  on  the  series.-' 


COMMENTS  ON  MR.  WYCOFF’S  PAPER 

William  R.  Foster 

Hast  High  School,  Rochester,  New  York 


TYPHWRITIN(i  will  be  a  required  tool 
subject.” 

This  statement,  among  others,  was  made  by 
a  prominent  academic-textbook  author  when 
I  asked  him  what  tendencies  he  saw  in 
commercial  education.  He  had  in  mind 
merely  the  practical  value  for  vocational  and 
personal  use  with  this  further  idea:  Hand¬ 
work  should  go  along  with  English,  social 
studies,  science,  mathematics,  physical  train¬ 
ing,  fine  arts,  and  character  training.  This 
author,  highly  trained  in  the  classics,  de¬ 
plored  his  lack  of  training  in  the  use  of  his 
hands  in  typing  and  the  industrial  arts. 

Another  recommendation  for  typing  as 
handwork  was  recently  givert  by  the  psy¬ 
chological  department  of  one  of  our  large 
colleges  to  a  girl  who  was  specializing  in 
that  department:  “Do  something  with  your 
hands.  Play  the  piano  or  type — something 
to  give  you  not  only  a  change  from  your 
heavy  book  work,  but  also  to  round  out  your 
educational  activities.”  In  part,  this  is  possi¬ 
bly  what  Mr.  Wycoff  refers  to  as  the  ability 
to  coordinate  mind  and  muscle. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  above  state¬ 
ments  with  a  prediction  made  in  1929  by  an 
eminent  physician  and  psychologist:* 

If  the  signs  of  the  time  arc  correctly  interpreted, 
twenty  years  from  now  such  subjects  as  typewriting, 
physiology,  psychology,  and  household  science  will 
be  found  in  the  school  curriculum  with  as  much 
constancy  as  Latin  and  Greek  were  found  twenty 
years  ago. 

1  LIKE  the  course 
in  personal  typing  Mr.  Wycoff  suggests.  A 
one-year  course  makes  an  ideal  arrangement 
to  insure  that  the  skills  taught  will  “stick.” 
Our  Rochester  outline  calls  for  a  one-year 
course,  but  at  East  High  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  compress  the  instruction  to  one 
term,  because  of  difficulties  in  scheduling  a 
second  term  for  those  starting  in  September, 

*Fred  A.  Moss.  Applications  of  Psychology,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Oj.,  1929,  p.  <33. 


and  because  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
scheduling  any  such  class  for  those  starting 
typing  in  January.  (So  many  seniors  take 
it  that  there  arc  not  enough  pupils  left  to 
form  even  one  class.)  We  don’t,  you  see, 
confine  ourselves  to  one  term  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Odell  and  Stuart.* 

As  to  the  content,  we  do  not  shorten  the 
period  for  keyboard  learning.  While  letters 
follow  properly  enough,  we  prefer  para¬ 
graphs;  then  short  articles  with  headings; 
and,  finally,  manuscript  work  on  half  sheets 
and  then  on  full-sized  paper  with  covers. 

In  Rochester,  we  have  definitely  put  the 
letter  of  application  in  the  English  course 
along  with  much  of  the  use  of  words  and 
punctuation.  We  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  Lomax,*  that  “the  typewriting  class 
is  not  the  place  in  which  to  give  instruction 
in  punctuation  and  spelling.  Rather,  the 
typewriting  class  is  the  place  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  punctuation  and  spelling 
which  the  pupil  has  gained  elsewhere  in  his 
learning  experience.”  Please  don’t  embarass 
me  by  asking  about  the  complete  success  of 
the  English  teachers.  I  have  always  foynd, 
however,  that  division  of  words  at  line  ends 
is  uniquely  a  typing  topic.  '  * 

I  commend  the  simple  and  effective  way 
Mr.  Wycoff  presents  tabulation,  although  I 
feel  ruled  lines  might  well  be  delayed  a  bit. 
Please  note  here  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Wy- 
cofTs  use  of  the  rule  of  incidental  learning. 
Two  Crestalt  psychologists  summarize  a  chap 
ter  on  this  as  follows:* 

The  facts  of  incidental  learning  indKate  that  it  is 
one  of  the  major  practical  problems  in  educational 
practice,  for  more  is  learned  in  the  course  of  vilv- 
ing  problems,  with  no  emphasis  upon  intent  to  mem- 
ori7.e  minor  and  insignificant  relationships,  than  un¬ 
der  conditions  of  drill. 


’Odell  and  Stuart,  Principles  and  Techniques  for 
Directing  the  Learning  of  Typewriting,  Boston,  D. 
C.  Heath  and  Company,  1935,  p.  234. 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

‘Wheeler  and  Perkins.  Principles  of  Mental  I>e- 
velopiment,  New  York.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany,  1932,  p.  383. 
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I  can  »ee  Mr.  Wycoff s  point  of  view  abou' 
there  being  no  speed  requirement  in  personal 
typing.  The  primary  interest  and  value  may 
be  simply  the  ability  to  run  a  typewriter  and 
know  how  to  do  the  things  for  which  a  type¬ 
writer  is  used.  Granted  all  this,  and  also  that 
we  should  not  be  concerned  with  making 
such  pupils  speed  champions,  I  still  fail  to  see 
how  the  "necessary  amount  of  speed  for  his 
own  work  will  be  developed  by  each  pupil." 

What  is  meant  by  “necessary”?  Essen- 
ial;  indispensable.  And  who  determines 
what  speed  is  ^‘necessary”?  The  pupil?  The 
teacher?  The  business  man?  The  college 
professor?  Certainly  the  pupil  wants  all  the 
speed  he  is  capable  of  developing;  a  real 
teacher  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less.  May¬ 
be  this  is  what  Mr.  Wycolf  has  in  mind.  In 
any  event,  for  straight  copying  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  net  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  at  the 
end  of  a  year’s  instruction  should  be  regarded 
as  failure;  although,  in  all  candor,  it  must  be 
stated  that  a  theme  typed  at  any  speed  will 
generally  insure  the  student’s  getting  a  higher 
mark.  Our  experience  at  East  High  coin¬ 
cides  with  what  Odell  and  Stuart’  say  re¬ 
garding  a  half-year  personal-typing  course: 

The  average  student  should  be  writing  more  than 
twenty  words  a  minute  at  least  half  of  the  time,  and 
many  students  will  be  writing  thirty  words. 

Mr.  Wycoff  presents  outlining  correctly, 
pedagogically,  “The  pujnl  will  really  know 
how  it  is  done — not  do  just  enough  to  con¬ 
fuse  him." 

I  should  imagine  the  cooperation  between 
'departments  Mr.  Wycoff  refers  to  would  suc¬ 
ceed  more  readily  in  a  small  high  school  than 
in  a  large  one.  In  some  schools,  a  social- 
science  teacher  assigns  papers  an  English 
teacher  rates  for  English!  Penmanship  is 
often  rated  on  notebooks  or  papers  in  certain 
grade  school  subjects;  why  not  adapt  the  idea 
to  typing,  if  it  Is  administratively  possible? 
Lacking  this  cooperation,  I  feel  the  typing 
teacher  will  be  doing  more  English  than  ty|>- 
ing  instruction,  many  weeks. 

A  great  deal  of  the  necessity  for  outlining 
depends  upon  the  college  to  which  a  pupil 
is  going.  I  know  of  several  that  formally 
require  their  students  to  do  none — the  pro- 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  234. 


fessors  put  the  oudines  on  the  board.  Of 
course,  informal  outlining  skill  (ot  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  use  in  studying  is  valuable.  I 
am  sure  a  stronger  case  could  be  made  out 
for  manuscript  instruction  than  for  oudining, 
no  matter  what  the  college  attended — and 
there  would  be  no  home  work.  (See  Lo¬ 
max,  pp.  135-136.) 

All  the  other  projects  Mr.  Wycoff  lists 
arc  both  practical  and  appropriate.  He 
doesn’t  mention  a  very  common  personal  use 
of  typing — composing  at  the  machine — but 
then  who  has  written  anything  about  how 
this  skill  is  perfected?*  He  does,  however, 
fail  to'  include  a  rather  necessary  bit,  that  of 
setting  up  bills  properly  for  personal  services 
rendered  and  for  supplies  used.  Perhaps  you 
will  recall  what  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols  wrote 
in  the  Journal  of  Business  Education  a  year 
or  two  ago  about  a  bill  a  college  girl  pre¬ 
sented  him  for  some  work  she  had  done.  Like 
many  a  situation,  it’s  really  funny  until  you 
see  the  serious  indictment. 

"I  Do  It  This  Way” 

*  How  DO  the  superior  teachers  of  typing 
teach  that  subject?  The  Business  Education 
WoKLD  has  asked  several  of  them  to  answer 
very  definitely  a  group  of  questions  regard¬ 
ing  their  method  of  teaching  beginning  type¬ 
writing. 

Last  year  we  asked  the  authors  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  typewriting  texts  to  discuss  certain 
problems  regarding  the  teaching  oi  typewut- 
ing.  This  year  we  are  going  into  the  class¬ 
room  and  get  fint-hand  information  from 
the  users  of  these  authors’  texts. 

This  symposium  on  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing  will  start  in  next  month’s  issue,  and 
William  R.  Foster,  the  commentator  on  last 
year’s  series,  will  also  act  as  commentator 
this  year.  This  symposium  is  open  to  all 
teachers  of  typewriting.  Feel  perfectly  free 
to  send  in  your  comments,  addreming  them 
to  Mr.  Foster,  East  High  School,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


*  An  article  by  H.  H.  Green,  on  teachiaf  itudenu 
to  compoae  at  the  machine,  will  appear  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  iiBue  of  this  magazine. — Editor, 
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Shorthand  Methods  and  Materials 

William  R.  Odell,  Ph  D. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  in  which  Dr.  Odell  will  describe  the 
salient  points  of  ten  teaching  methods  and  materials  developed  in 

recent  years 


A  t  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  indicate  the 
^  ^  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  and  to 
describe  the  plan  that  was  followed  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  material  included  in  them. 

Purpose  of  the  Series.  The  purpose  of  the 
articles  is  to  provide  a  brief  but  complete  de¬ 
scription  of  the  salient  points  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ten  shorthand  teaching  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  that  have  been  developed  in  recent 
years: 


,  Brcwington-Souttcr's  "Direct  Method." 

'  .Barnhart's  “Direa-Auociation  Method." 

’  jMcCredic's  "Direct  Method.” 

Frick’s  “Analy'tical  Method."—  — 
Skcne-Walsh-Lomax  Method.* 
Zinman-Strelsin-Weitz's  "Sentence  Method.” 
BeerS'Seott  Method.  I 

MunkhofTs  "Direct-Writing  Metliod.” 

Leslie's  "Functional  Method  liv 

Odell -Rowe-Stuart’s  “Direct-Approach  Method.” 


A  hasty  examination  of  the  names  of  the 
ten  methods  listed  above  is  suflicient  to  indi¬ 
cate  immediately  how  confusing  the  whole 
matter  of  shorthand  methodology  has  become 
in  recent  time.  Few  teachers  have  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  ail  the  new  developments 
that  arc  involved  in  them.  This  series  of 
articles  is  intended  to  review  and  summarize 


these  new  developments  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand,  thereby  assisting  busy  short¬ 
hand  teachers  in  “catching  up”  in  their  held. 

Plan  of  Organization  of  the  Series.  The 
plan  of  organization  of  this  series  of  articles 
is  to  present  the  descriptions  of  these  ten 
\  methods  under  carefully  chosen  topics  rather 

*The  term  "method"  as  used  here  is  not  strkdy 
accurate,  at  indeed  it  is  not  in  several  cases  above. 


This  is  true  because  tever^  of  the  authors  have 
confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  preparation  of 
teaching  materials  and  in  tome  cates  have  not  out¬ 
lined  complete  teaching  procedures. 
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than  as  a  succession  of  complete  descriptions 
of  each  of  the  methods,  one  after  another. 
This  plan  was  adopted  because  each  method 
comprises  a  number  of  parts  or  facets.  Each 
of  these  parts  becomes  meaningful  only  as  it 
is  contrasted  with  the  same  feature  of  the 
other  methods.  For  example,  while  five  of 
the  meth^s  listed  above  are  designated  as 
“direct”  methods,  their  sponsors  disagree 
widely  on  both  minor  and  major  points  con¬ 
cerning  effective  shorthand-learning  proced¬ 
ures.  Only  by  considering  one  at  a  time  the 
variety  of  procedures  advocated  relative  to 
each  aspect  of  shorthand  learning,  can  teach¬ 
ers  discover  the  basic  issues  and  problems 
that  are  involved. 

The  following  are  the  topics  under  which 
the  discussion  of  the  various  methods  will 
be  presented. 

1.  The  types  of  material  used. 

2.  The  reading  procedures  advocated. 

3.  The  writing  techniques  used. 

yi  The  plan  for  using  the  blackboard. 

5.  How  generalization  (the  teaching  of  shorthand 
principles)  is  developed. 

6.  The  home-study  procedures  used. 

^  Methods  for  measuring  achievement. 

pL  Procedures  used  for  teaching  transcription. 

These  eight  topics  represent  the  major  as¬ 
pects  of  shorthand  learning.  After  the  ten 
m^hods  have  been  described  under  these 
eight  headings,  the  reader  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  basic  differences 
between  the  various  methods.  He  should  be 
able  to  decide  in  connection  with  each  item 
which  procedure  seems  most  satisfactory  to 
him  and,  in  the  end,  develop  a  method  that 
will  be  most  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  content  of  these  articles  is  entirely 
based  upon  statements  that  the  various 
authors  have  made  about  their  methods. 
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Since  in  some  cases  the  authors  have  not  cov-  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  without  con* 
ered  all  the  eight  topics  to  he  discussed  in  stant  consideration  of  the  Manual  method, 
this  series,  the  writer  will  be  unable  to  in-  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  series  of  articles 
elude  each  method  under  each  of  the  eight  represents  an  unbiased  analytical  description 
headings.  of  the  ten  shorthand-teaching  methods.  The 

'The  ten  methods  listed  above  are  not  dis-  writer  has  conscientiously  refrained  from  at- 
cussed  in  the  same  order  under  each  of  the  tempting  to  evaluate  any  method  that  he  dc- 
eight  topics.  This  change  in  sequence  is  scribes.  As  a  further  safeguard  in  this  di¬ 
necessary  to  make  clear  all  the  important  con-  rection,  each  article  in  the  series  has  been 
trasts  between  tbe  various  methods.  reviewed  by  the  sponsors  of  the  various  meth 

While  no  mention  has  been  made  up  to  ods  discussed  in  it,  in  order  to  prevent  pos  J 
this  point  of  what  is  the  most  widely  used  sible  misinterpretations.  I 

method  of  all — the  Manual  method — several  It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  this  series  I 

of  the  foregoing  methods  represent  varia-  of  articles  will  prove  useful  to  many  short-  i 
tions  of  it.  Obviously,  the  topics  listed  above  hand  teachers.  1 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MATERIALS  1 


The  topic  chosen  for  discussion  first  in 
this  series  is  that  of  the  materials  used. 
This  article  will  include  an  analysis  of  the 
type  of  materials  used  by  Brewington-Soutter, 
Barnhart,  McCredie,  Frick,  Skene-Walsh- 
Lomax,  and  Zimman-Strelsin-Weitz.  The  sec¬ 
ond  article  in  the  series  will  describe  the  type 
of  materials  used  in  the  remaining  four  meth¬ 
ods  and  will  present  a  brief  summary  on  the 
topic  of  materials  for  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand. 

In  discussing  the  materials  that  have  been 
prepared  for  each  of  the  ten  shorthand  meth¬ 
ods,  three  sub-topics  will  be  considered:  first, 
subject  matter;  second,  vocabulary;  and  tl]^d, 
the  plan  for  the  development  of  shorthand 
principles. 

1.  Brewington-Soutter  Material. 

The  first  of  the  methods  to  be  discussed  is 
that  of  Ann  Brewington,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  cooperation  with  Helen  I. 
Soutter.  The  material  that  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  these  authors  for  their  method  ap- 
pean  in  their  book,  "Direct-Method  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Gregg  Shorthand,"  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1933. 

Subject  Matter.  The  subject  matter  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Brewington-Soutter  material  has 
two  basic  purposes.  In  addition  to  develop¬ 
ing  shorthand  skills,  the  material  in  the  text 
is  carefully  chosen  for  its  instructional  value 


in  the  training  of  secretarial  workers.  Thus,  | 
according  to  the  authors,  40  per  cent  of  their 
material  consists  of  letters  and  articles  con-  ^ 
taining  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  desir- 1 
able  secretarial  traits  and  attitudes,  as  deter- 
mined  by  Charters  and  Whitley,*  are  ac-  r 
quired.  The  remaining  60  per  (xnt  6t  the 
text  consists  of  dictation- fnaterial  embodv- 
ing  general  business  and  economic  informa 
tion  that  a  secretary  should  possess.  The  s 
following  titles,  selected  at  random  from  the  I 
text,  illustrate  this  in  concrete  Btfhio^. 

Traits:  The  Secretary’s  Creed;  Systematize  Youi  ^ 
Work;  Good  Manoers.  | 

Business  and  Economic  Iniokmation:  Bsakin>!.v 
The  Law  of  [>iinintshiii(  Utility;  Means  of  iocu' 
Control. 

In  other  words,  each  piece  of  material  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  text  contains  umful  inhMmation 
in  addition  to  providing  a  vehicle,  for  devcl 
oping  shorthand  skills. 

Tlie  Brewington-Soutter  material  »,  in  the 
authors’  words,  "...  of  the  thoughtdDontent 
level  of  a  senior  high  schoerf  or  junior  college 
student.'"  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Me 
Credie  material,  discussed  later  in  this  l^ticle  ^ 

'“Analysis  of  Srcretarisl  Duties  and  Trails,”  W. 
W.  Charters  and  Isaac  Whidey,  Nadonal  fuaior  Per¬ 
sonnel  Serrice.  Inc.,  Baltiinore,  1924.  .. 

'“Direct-Method  Materials  for  Gregg  ShoetliMd.’ 4 
Ann  Brewington  and  Helen  1.  Soutter,  Gregg  Puh  1 
lisbing  Company,  1933,  p.  -v.  t 
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2.  Barnhart  Material 


Vocab$dary.*  The  vocabulary  of  the  Brew- 
ington-Soutter  text,  according  to  its  authors, 
was  selected  from  the  10,000  most  common 
words,  exclusive  of  proper  names,  with  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  words  selected  from 
the  first  5,000  of  the  most  common  words  in 
the  early  units.  Horn’s*  and  Thorndike’s* 
word  lists  were  the  ones  used  for  determin¬ 
ing  word  frequency.  The  10,000  most  com¬ 
mon  words  constitute  well  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  running  words  in  all  the  material 
counted  by  both  Horn  and  Thorndike.  In 
addition,  except  in  highly  technical  material, 
the  first  5,000  most  common  words  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  run  up  to,  and  often  will  even  ex¬ 
ceed,  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  run¬ 
ning  words. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion  that  the  authors  do  not  incline  toward 
the  use  of  a  narrowly  restricted  vocabulary. 
In  fact,  the  vocabulary  limitations  as  stated 
simply  mean  that  the  material  is  not  highly 
technical  in  nature.  Accordingly,  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  Brewington-Soutter  material 
undoubtedly  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the 
methods  under  consideration.  This  is  what 
would  be  expected,  of  course,  of  material  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  senior  high  school  and 
junior  college  students. 

Use  of  Shorthand  Principles.  The  material 
included  in  this  text  is  organized  into  twelve 
chapters,  which  parallel  the  Anniversary  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  In  all 
except  the  first,  each  chapter  is  divided  into 
units  as  is  the  Manual.  In  each  unit,  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  was  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
following  three  principles: 

1.  At  least  10  per  cent  of  the  running  words  are 
words  teaching  principles  In  that  unit  of  the 
Manual. 

2.  Approximately  75  (ler  cent  of  the  running 
words  are  review  words. 

3.  Not  ntore  than  8  per  cent  of  the  running 
wofds  are  written  according  to  principles  not 
yet  learned. 


*  For  the  vocabulary  of  Brewington-Soutter,  see 
p.  351 'ff.  in  their  text. 

'"Basic  Writing  Vocabulary,”  Ernest  Horn,  Iowa 
University  Monographs  in  Education,  Ist  series,  No. 
3,  Iowa  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

*  “Teacher’s  Word  Book,"  Edward  L.  Thorndike, 
Trachers  College,  Columbia  University,  IV21. 


I'hc  second  method  to  be  discussed  is  that 
of  the  late  Florence  S(>arks  Barnhart  and  Earl 
W.  Barnhart.  The  material  that  was  devel¬ 
oped  for  this  method  has  not  been  published, 
but  it  was  mimeographed  and  copyrighted 
and  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  teachers, 
as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Barnhart  in  demonstra¬ 
tion  classes  at  Columbia  University.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  method  are 
described  in  the  three  articles  listed  in  the 
footnote  below.^ 

Subject  Matter.  The  subject  matter  devel¬ 
oped  for  this  method  centers  around  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  high  school  students  who  are  start¬ 
ing  to  learn  shorthand.  The  material  covers 
the  following  typical  activities: 

1.  Learning  to  read  and  write  shorthand. 

2.  Going  to  and  from  school. 

3.  How  time  is  spent  outside  of  school. 

Thus  the  Barnhart  material  likewise  has 
a  double  purpose.  It  develops  essential  short¬ 
hand  skills,  but  motivates  the  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  shorthand  through  its  appeal  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  interests  of  the  high-school-age  learner. 

Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Barn¬ 
hart  material  as  far  as  it  was  mimeographed 
is  restricted  to  the  1,000  most  common  words 
of  the  Horn  list.*  , 

Use  of  Shorthand  Principles.  The  sequence 
of  principles  followed  in  the  Gregg  Manual 
is  completely  ignored  in  the  construction  of 
the  Barnhart  material.  Instead  of  arranging 
each  vocabulary  so  that  it  includes  words 
written  according  to  a  common  shorthand 
princifde,  the  words  for  each  vocabulary  art 
selected  on  the  basis  of  need  for  developing 
a  paragraph  related  to  the  students’  interests. 
7'hus,  outlines  from  advanced  as  w'ell  as 


'  "RcKarch  .Matcriali  fur  the  Teacher  of  .Short- 
hand,”  F.  S.  Barnhart,  First  Yearbook,  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  .Association,  1928,  p.  165. 

"Some  ExperieiKe  with  the  I>irect-Ass<x:iatiun 
Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand.”  F.  S.  Barnhart, 
Unirerjity  of  Iowa  Research  Studies  in  Commercial 
Education,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1929,  IV, 

p.  8. 

"I'he  Reading  of  Shorthand,”  F.  S.  Barnhart, 
American  Shorthand  Teacher,  (Ktober,  1930. 

*  Op.  cit. 
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from  beginning  shorthand  principles  are  used 
in  each  lesson  from  the  beginning. 

This  plan  of  construction  was  adopted 
since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  of  this 
material,  shorthand  principles,  as  such,  need 
never  be  taught.  This  latter  aspect  of  short¬ 
hand  learning  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  a  subsequent  article. 

3.  McCredie  Material 

The  third  of  the  methods  is  that  of  Emma 
M.  McCredie  of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
The  material  prepared  by  Miss  McCredie  is 
included  in  the  “Primer  of  Munson  Short¬ 
hand  (Direct  Method),”  Lyons  and  Carna¬ 
han,  1925. 

Subject  Matter.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
McCredie  material  likewise  has  two  chief 
purposes.  The  material,  of  course,  aims  to 
teach  basic  shorthand  skills,  but,  in  addition, 
it  was  constructed  so  that  it  activates  the  study 
of  shorthand.  The  material  begins  with  a 
group  of  action  words  and  sentences  such  as: 

Lean  back.  Face  left.  Walk  back  to  your  seat. 
Stand  up. 

Following  this,  comes  material  that  in¬ 
cludes  stories  about  famous  persons,  such  as 
Lincoln  and  Washington;  stories  appropriate 
to  important  holidays;  selected  Aesop’s  fa¬ 
bles,  rewritten  for  beginning  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents;  proverbs  and  rhymes;  stories  from  the 
Bible;  classics,  such  as  “The  Flying  Dutch¬ 
man”;  anecdotes,  etc.* 

The  material  included  in  the  McCredie 
Primer,  according  to  a  letter  received  by  the 


•“Teaching  Obicctives,  Direct  Method  Shorthand,” 
Emma  M.  McCredie,  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chicago, 

p.  11. 


Dr.  Odell  is  director  of 
secondary  education  in 
the  city  schools  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  commercial 
teacher  training  in  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia 
University.  He  b  the 
author  of  several  texts  on 
commercial  education  and 
b  editor  of  the  1936 
E.C.T-A.  Yearbook. 


writer  from  Miss  McCredie  in  September, 
1933,  “was  designed  in  considerable  measure  I 
for  high  school  freshmen.”  Miss  McCredie 
goes  on  to  say  that,  since  shorthand  in  few 
cases  today  is  taught  to  such  groups,  if  she 
“were  preparing  a  reader  for  the  higher  level 
of  today,  my  choice  of  material  would  reflect 
that  greater  maturity  of  the  learner,  but 
would,  nevertheless,  be  of  much  the  same 
type  chosen  for  the  Primer.”  She  continues: 

The  difference  in  types  may  be  tensed  best,  per-  ^ 
haps,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Would  the  learner 
read  the  material  in  the  text  for  the  interest  that 
inheres  in  the  context  itself  or  as  a  necessary  aid  to 
his  mastery  of  shorthand?”  Childbh  as  the  Primer 
is,  1  am  still  convitKcd  that  even  a  junior  college 
student  would  be  more  likely  to  read  its  content  for 
the  sake  of  the  reading  itself  than  he  would  to  ^ 
read  the  formal  content  of  some  other  texts.  As  a 
practical  teacher,  1  know  there  b  a  distinct  slowing 
up  in  the  learning  where  the  primary  interest  in 
content  is  lacking.  | 

Vocabttlary.  The  writer  has  not  seen  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  McCredie  Primer  material.  His  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  material  in  that  text,  however, 
showed  immediately  that  the  vocabulary  is 
not  confined  to  the  first  1,000  most  frequent 
words,  as  is  the  Barnhart  material.  Instead, 
it  probably  is  fairly  comparable  to  tlx  Beers- 
Scott  material  in  this  respect.  The  voAKu- 
lary  apparently  does  not  go  much  beyooil  the  . 
commonest  5,000  words,  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances. 

Miss  McCredie’s  own  suttment  coocerning 
the  vocabulary  of  the  first  seoaester,  during 
which  time  only  her  Primer  b  used,  is,  ”Pu- 
pils  should  be  held  accountable  for  knowiag 
the  first  500  words  in  Ayres’**  List  of  One 
Thousand  (uken  from  the  frequency  acile — 
not  alphabetic).”**  The  sutemeat  obviously 
relates  only  to  expected  shorthand  achieve-'’ 
ment  and  does  not  constitute  an  analysu  of 
the  materials  included  in  the  Primer. 

The  above  interpretation  of  the  McCredie 
vocabulary  is  subsuntiated  by  the  following 
statement:  “Pupils  are  not  expected  to  re¬ 
member  the  words  practiced  in  Primer  .  .  . 

’•“Mcasurmg  Skill  for  Ability  ta  Spdlinf,"  Leon¬ 
ard  P.  Ayres,  Division  of  Education,  New  York, 
1915,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

**  McCredie,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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reading  lessons;  they  will  remember  many 
of  them,  but  the  required  vocabulary  is  built 
up  systematically  from  .  .  .  scientific  word 
lists.  .  . 

Use  of  Shorthand  Principles.  The  McCre- 
die  material  “uses  all  major  principles  in  all 
lessons  from  the  beginning  if  the  thought  in 
the  lesson  is  such  as  to  require  their  use. 
In  other  words,  shorthand  principles  are 
made  vehicles  for  expression  of  thought  in¬ 
stead  of  thought  being  made  a  vehicle  for 
illustration  of  shorthand  principles  in  what 
purports^  to  be  their  logical  classification  un¬ 
der  the  rules  method.”** 

1 

4.  Frick  Material 

The  fourth  method  for  discussion  in  this 
article  is  that  of  Minnie  DeMotte  Frick,  of 
the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College.  Her 
plan  of  teaching  is  described  in  her  book, 
“Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Analyti¬ 
cal  Method,”  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
1931. 

Subject  Matter.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
Frick  material  is  different  from  that  of  the 
preceding  authors,  her  text,  “Analytical  Les¬ 
sons  in  Gregg  Shorthand”  (Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1924),  does  not  include  con¬ 
textual  material.  Instead,  jt  presents  drill 
materials  for  the  use  of  the  shorthand  teacher 
and  student,  usually  arranged  as  lists  of  words 
or  sentences.  For  this  reason,  no  compara¬ 
ble  statement  is  possible  concerning  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  her  material. 

Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Frick 
material,  stressing  as  it  does  the  development 
of  skill  in  initiating  outlines,  is  not  confined 
to  the  words  of  high  frequency  or  to  those 
found  in  the  Gregg  Manual.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  make  use  of  low-frequency 
words  to  secure  the  analogy  or  contrast  de¬ 
sired. 

Use  of  Shorthand  Principles.  Because  the 
Frick  text  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
Gregg  Manual,  it  exactly  parallels  the  order 
of  presentation  of  the  principles  in  that  book. 
Thus,  “the  busy  teacher  has  but  to  open  the 
book  at  a  point  correlating  v'ilh  the  (»rcgg 

p.  7. 
p.  15. 


texts  and  the  lesson  will  be  found  prepared 
and  ready  to  serve.”** 

5.  Skene-Walsh-Lomax  Material 

The  fifth  method  to  be  considered  is  that 
developed  at  New  York  University  by  Dr. 
Etta  C.  Skene,  John  V.  Walsh,  and  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Lomax.  Their  method  and  materials  are 
presented  in  the  book,  “Teaching  Principles 
and  Procedures  for  Gregg  Shorthand,”  (*regg 
Publishing  Company,  1932. 

Subject  Matter.  Like  the  Frick  text,  this 
book  docs  not  include  contextual  materials  in 
the  same  sense  as  developed  by  Brewington- 
Souttcr,  Barnhart,  or  McCredie.  Instead,  it 
contains  word  lists,  sentences  in  which  these 
words  are  used,  and  some  paragraph  and  let¬ 
ter  materials  for  review  purposes.  Therefore, 
no  general  statement  can  be  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  subject  matter  of  the  material. 

Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Skene- 
Walsh-I^max  material  was  selected  to  pro¬ 
vide  illustrations  of  all  possible  variations  of 
each  principle  in  the  Gregg  Manual.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  words  given  in  the  Manual,  and 
supplements  these  with  other  words  necessary 
to  illustrate  other  applications  of  each  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  well  as  to  give  variety  to  the  words 
that  are  used  for  developing  each  principle. 
For  this  reason,  the  words  used  are  not  con¬ 
fined  solely  to  words  of  high  frequency.  To 
assist  the  teacher,  however,  the  high-fre¬ 
quency  words  that  arc  added  to  those  from 
the  Manual  are  clearly  designated  in  the  text. 

Use  of  Shorthand  Principles.  From  the 
foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Skcnc-Walsh- 
I.omax  material  is  perfectly  correlated  with 
the  units  of  the  Gregg  Manual.  * 

6.  Zinman-Strelsin-Weitz  Material 

The  sixth  method  for  discussion  is  that 
developed  by  Meyer  E.  Zinman,  Roslyn  E. 
Strclsin,  and  Elizabeth  F.  Weitz,  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  in  New' York 
City.  Their  material  is  published  in  the  text, 
“Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  Teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand  by  the  Sentence  Method,”  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  1934. 


““Teaching  Gvegg  Shorthand  by  the  Analytical 
Method,”  M.  D.  Frick,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
1931,  p.  3. 
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Subject  Matter.  The  materials  developed  by 
Zinman-Strelsin-Weitz  do  not  conform  to  any 
subject-matter  pattern.  Since  the  subject 
matter  consists  of  sentences  and  letters  con¬ 
structed  to  emphasize  the  use  of  words  that 
occur  under  the  successive  principles  of  the 
Anniversary  Edition  of  the  Gregg  Manual, 
there  could  be  little  uniformity  in  the  topics 
covered. 

The  authors  say,  however,  that  “a  definite 
attempt  is  made  to  present  sentences  that 
will  touch  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
pupils.  The  sentences  used  are  such  as  might 
occur  in  the  correspondence  of  the  various 
businesses  conducted  in  the  high  school  (such 
as  the  school  store,  lunchroom,  etc.)  or  in  let¬ 
ters  dictated  by  their  future  employers.’® 

Vocabulary.  Since  the  chief  purpose  of 


these  materials  is  to  furnish  drill  upon  words 
from  the  Gregg  Manual  and  other  words  il¬ 
lustrating  the  use  of  shorthand  principles, 
less  attention  was  given  to  the  frequency 
of  the  words  used  than  in  the  case  of  some 
other  methods.  Some  relatively  low- 
frequency  words  had  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  purpose,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frick 
and  the  Skene-Walsh-Lomax  materials. 

Use  of  Shorthand  Principles.  The  above 
arialysis  of  the  Zinman-Strelsin-Weitz  mate¬ 
rials  indicates  closely  that  this  text  exactly 
parallels  the  units  of  the  Gregg  Manual. 

[Next  month  Dr.  Odell  continues  his 
analysis  of  materials  used  for  shorthand 
teaching,  with  reference  to  the  following 
methods:  Beers-Scott,  Munkhofi,  Leslie, 
and  Odcll-Rowe-Stuart.]  ' 


Culture- A  Valued  Business  Asset 

G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  D.D.,  ll.d. 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  explaining  the  nine  positive 
qualities  of  culture  which  Bishop  Oxnam  maintains  are  needed  for 
the  preservation  of  democracy  # 


/^ULTURE  is  not  a  matter  of  the  intel- 
'^lect;  it  has  to  do  with  the  emotions.  No 
man  is  cultured  who  lacks  refinement  of 
taste,  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  a  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling.  These  are  qualities  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  head. 

What  is  good  taste?  The  answer  may  be 
found  in  part  by  studying  those  examples  of 
architecture,  painting,  printing,  interior  dec¬ 
oration,  poetry,  drama,  and  music  that  are 
generally  regarded  as  representing  good 
taste — examples  that  have  lived  and  will 
live. 

For  instance,  my  younger  son  and  I 
climbed  a  hill  in  Athens  one  night  and  sat 
together  upon  a  giant  block  of  stone  which. 


**  “Daily  Lesson  Plans  for  Teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand  by  the  Sentence  Method,”  Zinman-Strelsin- 
Weitz,  Gregg  Publishing  Company  (1934)  p.  4. 


centuries  ago,  had  been  a  section  of  a  odumn 
in  the  Parthenon.  We  talked  but  little  that 
night.  Slowly,  there  stole  upon  us  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  Greek  conception  of  good 
taste.  The  Greek  saw  good  taste  in  sim¬ 
plicity  and  restraint.  He  insisted  upon  proper 
proportion.  For  him,  the  ornate  was  ugly, 
and  ugliness  was  painful.  He  detiunded 
that  a  building  tell  the  truth;  if  it  were  a 
temple,  then  its  very  architecture  must  speak 
the  word  “temple.”  He  called  for  honesty 
in  structures.  There  could  be  no  sham  col¬ 
umns,  for  columns  were  to  carry  weight. 
Every  essential  must  be  present,  the  non- 
essentials  absent. 

Let  us  examine  two  leather-bound  books. 
One,  made  to  sell  to  a  man  who  insists  upon 
leather-bound  volumes  to  fill  his  bookshelves, 
reveals  the  work  of  the  machine;  there  is, no 
personality  evident;  no  one  has  studied  color 
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l>r.  Oxnani  u  a  distinguished  writer  and  platform 
speaker.  This  article,  the  third  of  a  senes,*  con¬ 
tinues  his  interpretation  of  the  positive  qualities  of 
culture  that  he  believes  are  needed  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  democracy. 

This  summer,  Dr.  Oxnam  was  elected  Resident 


Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
Omaha  Area.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been 
president  of  DePauw  University.  He  holds  eight 
academic  degrees,  has  published  several  books,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  important  delegations  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  among  them  Japan  and  Russia. 


combinations,  typography,  proportion.  The 
hook  is  hideous,  for  all  its  leather  garb.  The 
other  volume  was  bound  by  Sangorski  and 
Sutcliffe,  a  Arm  that  has  treasured  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  good  book  binding.  The  leather  was 
selected  with  great  care.  Craftsmen  wrought 
their  secrets  into  the  book.  The  tooling  is 
perfect.  Proper  lettering,  not  too  large,  not 
too  small,  not  too  conspicuous,  not  too  incon¬ 
spicuous!  'Is  it  a  volume  of  the  Rubaiyat.^ 
Then  there  is  an  Oriental  suggestion  present, 
perhaps  in  geometrical  design.  Is  it  a  rare 
little  volume  of  the  Beatitudes.’  It  is  bound 
in  turquoise  blue;  the  design  is  very  plain — 
perhaps  a  cross. 

Bad  Taste — Sales  Resistance 

But,  someone  will  ask,  why  should  a  secre¬ 
tary  or  a  bookkeeper  or  a  typist  waste  time 
studying  examples  of  good  taste.’  Better  read 
a  volume  on  office  methods  or  memorize  brief 
forms.  No!  The  person  who  has  learned  of 
good  taste  from  the  best  esfponents  of  taste 
becomes  an  incarnation  of  good  taste.  The 
office  becomes  an  expression  of  good  taste, 
and  good  taste  never  offends. 

A  person  who  has  never  heard  of  Ghiberti’s 
bronze  doors,  Michael  Angelo’s  frescoes,  or 
Raeburn’s  portraits  responds  to  their  beauty 
often  more  truly  than  the  person  of  sham 
whose  knowledge  of  art  is  found  in  Baedeker. 

Some  offices  are  workshops,  well-arranged 
and  efficient;  some  are  workshops,  disorderly 
and  offensive.  Some  men  have  never  seen  the 
value  of  good  taste  in  office  equipment.  An 
oak  chair  stands  by  a  mahogany  desk;  a 
cheap  color  print  hangs  upon  the  wall,  or  a 
hideous  calendar  advertising  anything  from 
cigarettes  to  fire  insurance.  The  rug  may  be 
ragged.  The  secretary  may  chew  gum.  I 
seldom  see  secretaries  doing  that,  but  I  do  see 
them  wearing  ill-fitting  clothes,  careless  and 

'  Adapted  from  Dr.  Oxnam’s  addreai  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teacheri  Federation  at  iU  1933 
conventioiL 


slovenly,  hair  awry  and  sometimes  hands 
none  too  clean.  All  this  shows  bad  taste,  and 
it  creates  sales  resistance. 

On  the  othei  hand,  some  offices  leave  a 
pleasant  memory.  Harmony  in  color  is  an 
expression  of  gcxxJ  taste.  In  an  office  I  know, 
in  Chicago,  hangs  a  very  beautiful  painting 
done  by  Innes,  America’s  greatest  landscajie 
painter.  There  is  another  painting  by  Monet. 
The  walls  are  oak  panelled;  the  furniture  is 
carefully  selected.  The  office  speaks  of  a  man 
of  good  taste,  successful  and  gentlemanly. 

But  Innes  and  Monet  cost  money,  and  so 
do  oak  panels.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  own  the  treasures  of  the  art  world  to 
bring  good  taste  to  the  office.  The  five-and- 
tcn<ent  stores  carry  glass  vases  of  real  beauty. 
Arc  office  flowers  in  such  a  vase — or  in  a 
fruit  jar.’ 

Clean  bodies  and  fresh  clothes,  neatness 
and  order,  cost  but  little.  (lood  taste  breaks 
down  sales  resistance.  But  much  more  than 
that,  acquainunce  with  examples  of  the  best 
has  a  tendency  to  re-create  far  more  truly 
than  docs  the  customary  recreation  that 
means  little  more  than  the  movie  and  the 
dance,  both  of  which  have  their  place  if  the 
Greek  law  of  proportion  be  observed. 

[To  ^  contintted] 


•  Dr.  Stephen  Elliott  Kramer,  first  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  during  the  past  twenty-one 
years,  died  on  June  11  after  a  heart  attack. 

Frank  W.  Ballou,  superintendent  of  schools, 
said  of  him:  “It  is  impossible  to  measure  fully 
the  worth  of  this  beloved  school  leader  in  the 
growth  of  the  schools  and  to  recount  ade¬ 
quately  his  contributions  to  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  city.” 

Dr.  Kramer  had  devoted  forty-six  years  of 
arduous  work  to  the  development  of  the 
schools  in  the  nation’s  capital. 
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WORDS  THAT  NEED  WATCHING 

Maurice  H.  Weseen 


The  ear  deceives  us,  because  many  English  words  sound  alike.  The 
author  strips  some  of  these  verbal  villains  of  their  masks  and  long 
black  cloaks.  Here  is  an  interesting  way  to  build  a  richer  vocabulary 


ARE  you  a  careful  pronouncer?  Arc  you 

^  a  careful  observer  of  the  pronunciation 
of  others?  Try  yourself  out  on  allusion,  elu¬ 
sion.  illusion,  and  the  corresponding  verbs, 
allude,  elude,  and  illude. 

An  allusion  is  an  indirect  reference  or  hint. 
It  is  different  from  a  direct  and  open  refer¬ 
ence.  Die  person  who  alludes  to  something 
refers  to  it  indirectly,  often  by  implication 
rather  than  by  open  statement.  He  often  al¬ 
ludes  to  things  that  arc  relatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  the  matter  being  discussed.  In  such 
cases,  allusions  arc  incidental  or  casual  refer¬ 
ences,  mere  mention  made  in  passing.  Care¬ 
ful  speakers  and  writers  do  not  use  allude  as 
a  general  substitute  for  refer,  or  allusion  as  a 
general  substitute  for  reference.  They  refer 
to  specific  and  definite  statements,  persons, 
information,  and  sources.  For  instance; 

“I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Blank,  the  manager, 
who  has  often  alluded  to  his  desire  for  better 
help.” 

There  was  a  time  when  elusion  was  a 
synonym  of  illusion.  But  that  time  is  past. 
In  present  use,  elusion  invariably  means 
escape  or  evasion.  We  are  ail  familiar  with 
the  news  report  that  a  critpinal  or  a  suspected 
person  “has  eluded  the  police.”  We  are  also 
familiar  with  the  report  that  one  person 
“eluded  a  blow”  aimed  by  another. 

But  physical  escape  is  not  the  only  form  of 
elusion.  One  may  elude  an  obligation  of  any 
kind.  Debtors  often  elude  theirs.  Many  people 
arc  eluding  the  law  in  many  ways.  A  word  or 
a  fact  that  we  cannot  remember  when  we  are 
trying  to  do  so  is  said  to  elude  us.  A  word 
that  is  difficult  to  define  is  said  to  elude  defi¬ 
nition.  A  scene  that  is  difficult  to  describe  is 
said  to  elude  description.  Such  a  person, 
word,  or  scene  is  said  to  have  elusiveness.  A 


contemporary  woman  writer  tells  us  that 
“men  arc  constantly  liberating  a  smoke  screen 
as  to  the  elusiveness  of  the  female.” 

An  illusion  has  been  defined  as  “something 
that  isn’t  there.”  This  definition  gives  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  word,  although  it  may 
be  somewhat  too  inclusive.  Scientists  distin¬ 
guish  normal  illusions,  such  as  those  that  de¬ 
pend  upon  ordinary  sense  perception,  from 
abnormal  illusions  or  hallucinations,  which 
characterize  insanity.  Certain  optical  illus- 
sions  arc  entirely  normal.  The  mirage  is  an 
illusion  experienced  by  most  people  at  one 
time  or  another.  Other  forms  of  apparition 
are  less  frequent.  Beyond  the  physical  sense, 
an  illusion  is  a  false  idea  or  conception  or 
impression.  One  who  has  been  deceived  by 
such  a  notion  is  said  to  be  under  an  illusion. 
Certain  people  seem  to  be  under  the  illusion 
that  they  can  reform  the  whole  world.  This 
illusion  is  a  fallacy.  Many  other  illusions  arc 
equally  fallacious.  According  to  a  recent 
work,  “The  idea  that  women  have  been  the 
sheltered  sex  is  an  illusion  of  the  masculine 
mind.”  In  all  senses,  except  that  of  a  certain 
kind  of  lace,  an  illusion  is  the  opposite  of 
actuality  and  reality. 

The  verb  illude  is  obsolete  in  the  sense  of 
evade  or  elude,  and  it  is  rarely  found  in 
present-day  English.  It  does  occasionally  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  sense  of  deceive  or  delude,  but 
this  usage  is  not  in  very  good  standing. 

Affect-T-Effect 

Every  speaker  and  every  writer  needs  every 
day  the  words  affect  and  effect.  The  daily 
misuses  of  these  common  words  arc  in¬ 
numerable.  Dictators  who  know  the  distinc¬ 
tion  and  are  perfectly  sure  which  word  they 
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wish  to  use  might  help  matters  somewhat 
by  exaggerting  the  initial  vowels.  Too  often 
the  dictator  himself  is  in  doubt  about  this 
matter  and  is  unwilling  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  definite  decision,  so  he 
mumbles  something  that  is  halfway  between 
and  passes  the  responsibility  on  to  the 
stenographer. 

Affect  is  always  a  verb.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  remember.  Its  chief  meaning  is  to 
influence.  A  person’s  habits  affect  his  health, 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  affects  the  price, 
and  a  political  campaign  affects  business. 
Affect  also  means  to  feign  or  “to  put  on." 
Ignorant  people  sometimes  affect  learning; 
insignificant  people  have  sometimes  affected 
great  importance.  To  engage  in  such  pretense 
is  to  make  a  disf^ay  of  affectation.  Such  a 
display  never  leads  to  a  feeling  of  affection. 
An  affected  person  may  be  one  who  has  been 
influenced  in  some  way  or  he  may  be  one 
who  pretends  to  have  some  quality  that  he 
has  not.  The  context  should  help  one  to  de¬ 
termine  which.  An  affected  person  who 
magnifies  his  own  virtues  has  perhaps  been 
affected  by  earlier  compliments  that  have 
been  paid  to  him  upon  those  virtues. 

Effect  is  known  to  everyone  as  a  noun 
meaning  result,  consequence,  or  outcome. 
We  are  constantly  trying  to  Ijnk  effects  and 
causes.  We  want  to  know  what  caused  a 
known  effect  and  we  want  to  predict  the 
future  effects  of  known  causes.  If  effect  were 
always  a  noun  as  affect  is  always  a  verb,  mat¬ 
ters  would  be  simplified.  But  effect  is  also 
a  verb.  As  such  it  means  to  accomf^ish,  to 
produce,  to  carry  out,  to  bring  to  pass,  or  to 
complete.  Two  warring  nations  effect  a  com¬ 
promise.  The  Labor  Party  has  effected  great 
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reforms  in  England.  In  order  to  effect  the 
desired  results,  we  must  use  the  proper 
methods. 

Will  the  reader  permit  a  parting  allusion 
to  the  widespread  illusion  that  indefinitely 
extended  elusion  of  the  speech  problem  by 
those  who  affect  indifference  or  superiority 
has  no  evil  effect.^  If  these  people  would 
effect  some  improvement  in  their  speech,  this 
improvement  would  affect  all  of  us  and  we 
should  all  benefit  by  the  wholesome  effect. 

[Mr.  Weseen  will  continue  this  series  next 
month. — Editor.  ] 

Personal  Notes 

•  A  STATE-WIDE  Organization  of  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  is  being  formed  in  Michigan. 
Dr.  Eugene  B.  Elliott,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  launched  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  organization  has  been  handled 
by  that  office  under  the  leadership  of  (Jeorge 
H.  Fern,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Wesley  Beadle,  High  School 
Inspector. 

The  state  office  is  being  assisted  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee:  Chairman,  J.  M.  Tryttcn, 
University  of  Michigan;  Clyde  W.  Kammcrcr, 
Detroit  Central  High  School;  Miss  Merle  Mer¬ 
ritt,  Flint  Northern  High  School;  Robert  K. 
Orr,  Lansing,  Wolverine  Insurance  Company; 
(».  G.  Price,  Battle  Creek  Vocational  High 
School;  Miss  Willamena  Ribbink,  Rochester 
High  School;  R.  B.  Peterman,  Lansing  East¬ 
ern  High  School;  K.  G.  Merrill,  Ferris  Insti¬ 
tute,  Big  Rapids;  S.  B.  Norcross,  Kalamazoo 
High  School;  F.  E.  Robinson,  Central  State 
Teachers  College;  H.  E.  Ten  Eyck,  Bay  City 
Junior  College. 

•  The  Gregg  Writer  announces  that  its 
first  teachers’  shorthand  medal  test  for  this 
year  will  appear  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

Instead  of  having  only  one  medal  test  each 
year,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  the 
Gregg  Writer  will  publish  three  tests  this  year 
— one  in  October,  one  in  January,  and  one  in 
April.  This  change  has  been  made  because 
many  shorthand  teachers  have  asked  to  be 
given  more  than  one  chance  to  qualify  for 
the  medal. 
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Modernization  of  housing,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  curriculum  is  a  major  need 
of  business  education.  In  a  series  that 
began  in  the  April,  1936,  B.E.W.  ( page 
613),  a  number  of  up-to-date  commer¬ 
cial  departments  are  being  described  by 
their  administrative  heads.  This  month 
we  bring  you  Stocl{ton  ( California ) 
High  School  and  its  efficient  vice-prin¬ 
cipal  and  commercial  department  head, 
Laurance  N.  Pease.  For  many  years, 
Mr.  Pease  and  his  associates  have  been 
carrying  on  a  most  effective  program. 


Send  the  B.E.W.  the  names  of  other 
commercial  departments  which,  in  your 
opinion,  have  modern  equipment  and 
efficient  arrangement  of  floor  space. 


MODERNIZING  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Laurance  N.  Pease 


Economic  geography  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  students  of  the  Stockton 
(California)  High  School  because  of  the  con¬ 
stant  shipping  activity  around  them.  Stock- 
ton  is  a  busy  inland  port  about  sixty  miles 
from  San  Francisco  Bay.  Ocean-going  vessels 
arc  in  port  every  day,  loading  fruits,  cotton, 
and  other  commodities. 

A  view  of  the  economic-geography  class¬ 
room  is  shown  at  the  top  of  this  page.  The 
room  is  equipped  with  a  motion-picture  pro¬ 
jection  machine,  which  is  used  at  least  one 
day  each  week  with  Alms  chosen  to  illustrate 
phases  of  the  work. 

Economic  geography  U  a  tenth-year  subject 
in  the  commercial  department.  Vera  Cobb 


Cass,  who  conducts  the  course,  spent  Ave 
years  in  the  Orient  and  has  traveled  around 
the  world.  She  wrote  the  thesis  for  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  on  Port  Stockton. 

The  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
show  the  retail-selling  room.  You  will  notice 
the  counter,  on  which  arc  a  cash  register  and 
wrapping  materials.  The  empty  cans  dis¬ 
played  on  the  shelves  have  been  carefully 
selected  to  show  the  different  sizes  and  the 
meanings  of  the  various  labels.  Canners  have 
cooperated  with  us  in  supplying  the  cans, 
and  have  also  given  us  catalogs,  containing 
explanations  of  brands.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  (owner  of  the  Del  Monte  brand)  markets 
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thirty-five  diHercnt  cans  of  asparagus.  There 
is  plenty  of  material  to  study  it)  the  grocery 
business! 

This  room  is  fitted  up  to  look  like  a  store 
rather  than  a  classroom.  We  use  magazines 
more  than  textbooks.  The  second  picture 
shows  some  of  this  instructional  material. 
Marguerite  Hubbell,  who  was  trained  in  the 
Prince  School  of  Salesmanship,  Boston,  is  in 
charge  of  retail  selling  instruction. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  office-appliance  room 
lists  the  many  machines  used.  The  pictures 


on  this  page  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  our  adding  and  calculating  machines  and 
duplicating  devices.  We  do  a  great  deal  of 
duplicating  work  for  the  teachers.  One  em¬ 
ployed  clerk  gives  her  entire  time  to  this 
activity. 

Our  choice  of  typewriters  is  based  upon 
those  used  in  local  business  houses.  We  try 
to  apportion  the  various  makes  to  approxi¬ 
mate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  their  representa-  , 
tion  in  local  business  offices.  We  use  150 
typewriters  for  instructional  purposes. 
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Miss  Hutchinson  begins,  in  this  issue,  a  series  of  helpful  articles  on  j 
English.  For  her  first  contribution,  she  has  chosen  to  study  errors  in  | 
punctuation  in  letters  actually  written  by  students 


T  AST  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  Frailey  busi- 
ness-letter-writing  contest  which  appear 
monthly  in  the  B.  E.  W.  Thousands  of 
letters  passed  through  my  hands.  The  let¬ 
ters  were  truly  remarkable  from  a  structural 
point  trf  view — far  better,  I  know,  than  any¬ 
thing  I  could  have  written  at  the  age  of  these 
writers.  In  the  great  majority  the  subject 
matter  was  logically  organized  and  effect¬ 
ively  presented,  the  paragraphing  was  cor¬ 
rect,  the  vocabulary  accurate,  and  there  were 
astonishingly  few  errors  in  grammar. 

Tlte  flaws  that  did  exist,  however,  were 
the  very  ones  that  stenographers  and  typists 
should  not  make — inaccurate,  incorrect,  and 
inconsistent  punctuation;  misspelling;  and 
word  confusions — for,  after  all,  the  majority 
of  stenographers  do  not  compose  the  bulk  of 
their  letters.  The  composition  is  someone 
else’s.  What  they  are  responsible  for  is  the 
outward  dress  of  the  letters  they  transcribe. 

Now  of  course  the  students  who  so  proud¬ 
ly  submitted  these  evidences  of  their  best 
work  were  entirely  unaware  of  these  errors, 
or  else  they  surely  would  have  eliminated 
them  from  letters  entered  in  a  contest. 

Then  I  “got  to  thinking”  how  teachers 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  reading 
some  of  these  “case  studies"  as  material  for 
their  transcription  classes  and  for  supple¬ 
menting  their  Business  English  text  material. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  the 
letters  available,  but,  thought  I,  perhaps  the 
errors  can  be  grouped  and  presented  in  some 
usable  form.  I,  therefore,  began  rereading 
the  mass,  with  this  purpose  in  mind.  The  re¬ 
sults  will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  tlic  B.  E.  W.,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 
Teachers  of  business  English  and  of  tran¬ 


scription  will  not  need  suggestions  for  the 
most  effective  way  in  which  to  utilize  this  i 
material — in  projects,  as  exercises,  for  black-  i 
board  work,  or  in  diagnostic  tests. 


The  Most  Frequent  Error 


As  the  comma  is  the  most  frequently  used 
mark  of  punctuation,  it  is  only  natural  that 
it  should  be  incorrectly  used  more  often  than 
any  other  mark.  It  was  in  these  letters. 

Probably  the  much  publicized  warfare  be¬ 
tween  the  adherents  of  “open”  and  of  “close” 
punctuation  is  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  many  of  the  comma  errors,  for  it  is  the 
mark  most  affected  by  “open”  punctuation. 
People  have  come  to  believe  that,  because 
it  is  “modern”  to  use  a  light  style  of  punctu¬ 
ation,  this  means  that  punctuation  marks 
may  be  omitted  indiscriminately  here  and 
there,  as  the  fancy  dictates.  This  is  not  true. 
Whether  punctuation  is  sparingly  or  freely 
used,  it  must  be  used  correctly. 

The  purpose  of  all  punctuation,  of  course, 
is  to  make  the  meaning  of  sentences  unmis¬ 
takably  clear — to  make  plain  the  grammatical 
structure,  and  consequently  the  sense  of  the 
sentence. 
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i 
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The  letters  reviewed 
showed  that  students,  by  and  large,  do  not 
understand  that  commas  should  be  used  for 
setting  off  parenthetical  or  out-of-order  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  sentence — either  words,  phrases,  or 
clauses.  Case  after  case  was  found  where 
the  comma  was  omitted,  either  preceding  or 
following  the  interpolated  element.  In  many 
cases  both  commas  were  omitted. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  incorrect  punc¬ 
tuation.  Tfic  words  that  should  be  preceded 
and  followed  by  commas  arc  italicized. 
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Wc  arc  indeed,  gracclul  U>  }uu. 

We  are  always  interested  m  uur  custuiiicrs 
and  whenever  possible,  make  settlement  tu 
then  satulaction. 

Would  you  ask  us  tu  put  uur  rules  and  regu- 
latiuns  on  the  shell  so  so  speaJ(,  to  give  you 
what  you  ask? 

'ihis,  as  you  will  readily  see  would  be  the  ruin¬ 
ation  ot  our  business. 

1  hnd  inysell  in  a  serious  predicament,  for  you, 
one  of  my  valued  dealers  ask  a  favor  1  can¬ 
not  grant. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  make  an 
admirable  secretary  for  me  especially  in  view 
of  the  experience  he  has  already  had. 

You  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  out  of 
every  ten  young  women  applying  to  us,  there 
IS  usually  but  one  eligible  from  all  stand¬ 
points. 

I  feel  certain  that  with  hit  personality,  he  is 
capable  of  establishing  himself  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  position. 

Don't  you  think  so  too,  Mr.  Simonds? 

It  is  only  too  true  my  friend,  that  life  is  a  game. 

The  premium  is  so  small  in  amount  at  com¬ 
pared  to  protection,  that  one  should  not 
hesitate. 

No  doubt  you  too  have  been  similarly  placed. 

That  is  the  reason  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
last  girl  left. 

Fn  endeavoring  to  correct  these  errors,  the 
teacher  should  try  to  develop  in  students  a 
“feeling”  or  awareness  of  these  wedged-in 
elements,  by  pointing  out  that  such  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses  mark  a  distinct  break  in 
the  continuity  of  thought  or  grammatical 
structure  of  the  sentence.  Show  that  these 
commas  come  in  pairs  (except,  of  course, 
when  the  element  appears  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  when  only  one 
comma  is  needed).  A  visual  demonstration 


Miss  Hutchinson  is  a 
graduate  of  Vassar;  as¬ 
sistant  editor,  Oregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  co¬ 
author  of  "The  English 
of  Business"  and  other 
books;  author  of  numer¬ 
ous  articles  in  the  Gregg 
Writer  and  the  B.E.W.; 
member  of  the  Book 
Clinic  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 
She  enjoys  entertaining, 
and  her  hobby  is  "feed¬ 
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of  the  commas  as  two  hands  holding  in  the 
words  will  sometimes  make  the  point  clear. 

A.  GREAT  many  of 
the  letters  violated  the  rule  that  a  comma 
should  be  used  in  a  compound  sentence  to 
set  ofl  independent  clauses  joined  by  a  con¬ 
junction.  Here  arc  some  examples: 

Your  letter  did  not  reach  uur  ulbce  until  Janu¬ 
ary  2U  and  it  was  not  postmarked  fruiii  your 
town  until  January  19. 

Eair  dealing  with  all  must  be  considered  in 
every  business  and  that  is  our  policy. 

Yuur  check  was  dated  January  1}  but  the  en¬ 
velope  was  not  postmarked  until  January  20. 

We  appreciate  your  inHucnce  in  inducing  your 
friends  to  take  policies  and  we  do  not  wish 
tu  luse  your  friendship. 

We  know  how  involved  money  matters  are 
at  the  first  of  the  year  but  we  received  nu 
letter  stating  that  you  even  wished  or  in¬ 
tended  to  renew. 

We  have  given  the  matter  of  your  overdue  ac¬ 
count  serious  consideration  and  we  find  that 
to  extend  further  credit  would  be  strictly 
against  the  rules  of  our  company. 

It  always  pleases  me  to  get  in  touch  with  you 
and  I  know  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Kane’s  decision. 

He  has  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  other 
applicants  and  Mr.  Jones  informed  me  that 
he  has  yet  to  check  up  on  educational  quali¬ 
fications.  , 

1  spoke  to  the  creilit  manag'-r  mvself  and  we 
both  decided  you  would  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation  if  we  explained  it  fully. 

Students  should  be  told  that  a  comma  is 
inserted  between  the  clauses  of  compound 
sentences  simply  to  divide,  at  a  loeical  place,, 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  verv  lontj  sen¬ 
tence.  When  iut  is  the  coordinating  con¬ 
junction,  the  comma  emphasizes  the  contrast 
to  come.  When  ant/  is  the  coordinating  con- 
iunction.  the  comma  often  prevents  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mistaking,  for  a  moment,  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  follows  the  ant/  as  being  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  first  clause.  The  next  to  the  last 
sentence  ouoted  above  illustrates  this  point. 

Students  should  be  cautioned  that  no  com¬ 
ma  appears  unless  the  clauses  are  com¬ 
plete  with  subject  and  predicate,  and  that 
in  very  short  compound  sentences  no  comma 
is  needed  between  the  clauses. 
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The  Lamp  of  Experience 

Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


Patrick  Henry  said,  "I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided, 
and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience”  Through  this  department, 
teachers  benefit  from  the  experience  of  their  colleagues 


WE  are  indebted  to  Sister  M.  Alexius,  of 
the  Aquin  High  School,  Freeport,  Il¬ 
linois,  for  a  typewriter-mechanism  test  and 
for  the  golf<ourse  device  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration.  She  describes  the 
golf  course  as  follows: 

Bright  orange  chalk  is  used  for  the  letter¬ 
ing  and  numbers.  The  very  short  strokes 
representing  grass  on  the  golf  course  are 
made  with  green  chalk.  The  names  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  contest  are  listed  at  the  left. 

Students  who  succeed  in  writing  a  hve- 
minute  timed  test  without  an  error  have  their 
names  written  in  Hole  No.  1;  those  having 
one  error,  have  their  names  written  near 
Hole  No.  1;  and  those  having  two  errors  And 
their  names  written  further  away.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  made  more  than  two  errors,  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  chart.  He  is 
told  that  his  ball  was  lost  in  the  underbrush 
near  the  course. 

Each  day,  a  five-minute  timed  test  is  given. 
If  a  student  whose  name  already  appears  in 
Hole  No.  1  writes  the  test  without  error,  his 


An  UNiitUAi.  Typing  M<»tivation  Device 


name  is  written  in  Hole  No.  2,  and  he  is 
ready  to  try  for  another  perfect  paper  and  ; 
the  advance  to  Hole  No.  3.  The  contestant  j 
reaching  the  ninth  hole  first  wins  the  contest.  | 

I  GIVE  the  beginning  typing  | 
class  a  mechanism  test  in  about  the  fifth  week 
of  instruction,  observing  the  following  plan; 

A  typewriter  is  placed  on  a  demonstration 
desk  at  the  front  of  the  classroom.  Individ¬ 
ual  slips,  one  for  each  student,  are  placed  i 
face  down  at  the  side  of  the  typewriter.  As 
each  student  comes  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
he  draws  a  slip,  on  which  are  typed  two  or 
three  questions  pertaining  to  the  mechanism  | 
of  the  typewriter  or  to  other  facts  learned  in  i 
the  typewriting  class. 

The  following  examples  are  typical  of  the 
questions  asked: 

Tell  the  class  the  difference  between  “touch”  typ-  ^ 
ing  and  “sight”  typing. 

Name  your  fingers  and  tell  what  letters  arc  typed 
with  each. 

Where  is  the  carriage-return  and  line-space  lever, 
and  what  is  ks  function? 

Show  the  class  how  to  remove  a  sheet 
of  paper  from  the  typewriter. 

Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  the  history  of 
the  typewriter,  mentioning  important  facts. 

Point  to  the  pa(Kr  side  guide  and  tell 
its  function. 

Demonstrate  to  the  class  the  correct  home 
|M)skion. 

If  a  Student  is  unable  to  answer  a 
question,  another  student  may  an¬ 
swer  for  him. 

My  students  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  kind  of  test.  I  find  it 
helps  them  to  remember  what  they 
learn  about  the  mechanism  of  the 
typewriter. 
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Projeas — and  a  Puzzle 

•  I  HAVE  USED  with  considerable  success  the 
following  projects  in  my  classes  in  “Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Business.” 

Project  I,  Office  Etiquette.  For  the  first 
project,  each  student  prepared  a  poster  illus¬ 
trating  some  point  in  office  etiquette,  such  as 
posture,  courtesy,  dress,  etc.  Some  of  the 
posters  were  made  from  illustrations  cut  from 
magazines,  with  original  captions  appropriate 
to  the  subject  pictured;  others  contained  no 
illustrations  but  were  strikingly  and  attrac¬ 
tively  worded.  Credit  was  given  for  original¬ 
ity  as  well  as  for  thought. 

Project  2,  The  "Ten  Commandments." 
The  ten  traits  listed  in  their  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  were:  Cleanliness,  Poise,  Honesty,  Cor¬ 
rect  Posture,  Courtesy,  Personality,  Accuracy, 
Promptness,  Alertness,  and  Will  Power.  Each 
one  was  subdivided  so  as  to  itemize  the  nec¬ 
essary  characteristics  and  qualities  to  be 
developed. 

Project  3.  In  the  third  step,  the  students 
worked  together  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
(depending  upon  the  size  of  the  class),  con¬ 
centrating  their  attention  on  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  some  particular  trait. 
Original  stories  in  conversational  form  were 
written  and  subsequently  acted  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  their  projects  during  this  work. 

The  final  project  consisted  of  a  discussion 
period.  Each  student  made  a  list  of  five 
questions  for  discussion  and  solution  in  cla.ss. 

The  results  obtained  from  these  projects 
were  most  gratifying.  They  encouraged  the 
students  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  self- 
consciousness;  brought  about  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  and  friendliness,  which  has  helped 
me  to  aid  the  students  in  many  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  problems;  and  helped  them  to  evaluate 
their  home,  school,  and  personal  associations. 

Crossword  Puzzle 

.\s  a  means  of  teaching  a  business  vocabu¬ 
lary,  I  used  a  blackboard  crossword  puzzle, 
drawing  an  indefinite  number  of  lines  both 
across  and  down  the  board.  Each  student  in 
the  class  suggested  a  business  term  that  had 
previously  been  used  in  the  course.  These 
terms  were  written  in  the  squares  on  the 


chart  and  each  was  numbered.  We  tried  to 
make  words  interlock  wherever  possible. 
This  process  of  building  words  from  the  puz¬ 
zle  continued  until  a  considerable  number 


ACROSS 

I.  A  ncK^tiable  in>trumrnt. 

6.  An  acknowledgment  of  debt. 

10.  To  sharpen. 

1 1 .  A  burden. 

12.  A  legal  seizure. 

H.  To  comb,  as  wool. 

15.  Anger. 

16.  Presarkated. 

17.  A  negative. 

19.  Without  place  (abbr.). 

20.  (Vimbining  bum  meaning  self. 
22.  Seaweed. 


rX)WN 

1.  An  informal  conversation. 

2.  Inns. 

3.  To  limit  an  inheritance. 

3.  Stop. 

6.  Fxisting  in  name  only. 

7.  Burdensome. 

8.  Harmony. 

9.  A  business  concern  (abbr.). 

13.  Orantctl. 

18.  Preposition. 

21.  Topographical  Engineer  (abbr.). 

of  terms  developed.  Then  I  blocked  off  the 
spaces  that  had  not  been  used.  Next,  we  set 
up  two  columns  for  descriptions,  one  headed 
“across,”  and  the  other,  “down.”  Under  these 
headings,  we  descrilred  the  terms,  numliering 
each  description  to  corrcs)x)nd  with  the  word 
to  which  it  referred.  The  description  of  the 
term  itself  or  its  thought  had  to  be  original. 
Book  definitions  were  not  permissible.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  degree 
of  the  students’  accomplishment  in  under¬ 
standing  the  terms. — iMwrence  G.  Mason, 
Rhom field  {New  Jersey)  High  School. 
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A  GROUP  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATORS  FROM  HOLLAND 

Directors  of  Institute  Schoevers  Ltd.  visiting;  the  United  States.  Picture  taken  in  the  private  office  of  John 
Robert  Ciregg.  Let  to  right:  H.  G.  Van  Rrinkom,  Amsterdam;  H.  A.  Hagar,  General  Manager,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company;  Miss  M.  S.  L.  Lancn,  Rotterdam;  A.  A.  Schoevers,  The  Hague;  Gilbert 
De  Zilwa,  The  Hague;  W.  W.  Renshaw,  Manager  of  New  York  office,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 


Among  the  many  visits  paid  us  by  our 
■  friends  from  all  over  the  world,  we  re¬ 
call  with  special  pleasure  the  few  days  spent 
with  Mr.  A.  A.  Schoevers,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Institute  Schoevers  Ltd.,  a  chain  of 
large  private  business  schools  in  Holland, 
Mrs.  Schoevers,  and  three  of  the  school  di¬ 
rectors,  Miss  M.  S.  L.  Lanen,  of  Rotterdam; 
Mr.  H.  C.  Van  Brinkom,  of  Amsterdam; 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  de  Zilwa,  of  The  Hague. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoevers  have  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  a  tour  around  the  world, 
and  he  invited  his  managers  to  join  them 
in  New  York  City  for  a  tour  of  the  eastern 
states  before  returning  to  Hdland. 

Mr.  Schoevers  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  further  development  of  motion  pictures 
as  an  aid  to  commercial  education  and  has 
perfected  several  films  of  outstanding  merit 
for  use  in  his  schools. 

Before  our  friends  left  for  Holland,  we 


asked  them  for  a  brief  statement  of  their 
impression  of  New  York  City.  We  pass  it 
on  to  you  just  as  it  was  written  informally 
in  our  office  by  Mr.  de  Zilwa. 

“A  first  impression  of  New  York  City  is 
overwhelming.  The  great  big  buildings,  the 
traffic,  the  lights,  are  things  that  make  a  last¬ 
ing  impression  on  the  mind. 

“But  it  would  be  doing  the  Americans  an 
injustice  to  say  that  this  is  all.  Behind  the 
structures  of  steel  and  stone,  behind  the  rush 
and  hurry  of  the  life  that  goes  on  here,  there 
is  the  American  himself.  We  discovered 
that  the  greatest  thing  in  this  wonderful 
country  is  the  human  heart  that  opens  out 
to  the  stranger. 

“American  efficiency  has  been  boosted 
enough.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  human 
quality  expressed  in  the  friendliness  and  hos¬ 
pitality  shown  us  everywhere  we  went. 

“So  ail  revoir,  and  not  good-bye.” 
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YOUR  STUDENT  CLUBS 

Robert  H.  Scott 


The  important  point  about  student  clubs,  says  Mr.  Scott,  is  not  their 
place  in  the  curriculum  but  their  important  possibilities.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  ten  articles  on  the  organization  and  management  of 

school  clubs 


SCHCX)L  clubs  arc  not  extras.  They  arc 
social  activities.  They  supplement,  rather 
than  supplant,  the  course  of  study.  Since  the 
beginning  of  man’s  existence,  society  has 
played  an  important  part  in  his  life,  and, 
sponsored  or  unsponsored,  we  will  always 
have  “get-togethers,”  for  man  is  gregarious. 

School  clubs  and  club  ideas  should  and  do 
grow  out  of  the  work  of  the  school.  Why 
not  guide  and  direct  students  in  doing  better 
something  that  they  arc  going  to  do  anyway? 
Here  is  an  ideal  opportunity  to  reveal  higher 
types  of  activity  and  to  create  a  desire  for 
them. 

We  like  to  think  of  our  boys  and  girls  de¬ 
veloping  fourfold  in  school — intellectually, 
physically,  spiritually,  and  socially.  Boys  and 
girls  can  and  should  live  in  a  social  world  filled 
with  possibilities  for  learning  by  doing  and 
accomplishing  through  meaningful  individual 
and  group  experiences,  instead  of  imbibing 
more  or  less  perfunctorily  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  social- 
activity  period  contributes  more  to  the  spirit- 


Mr.  Scott,  who,  as  you 
may  have  guessed,  is  very 
much  interested  in  stu¬ 
dent  clubs,  teaches  in  the 
Dunbar  (West  Virginia) 
High  School.  He  ob¬ 
tained  his  M.A.  this  sum¬ 
mer  from  the  University 
of  West  Virginia.  His 
forthcoming  record  book 
for  club  secretaries,  to  be 
published  soon,  will  be  a 
unique  contribution  to 
club  work. 


ual  and  social  development  of  the  high  school 
student  than  any  other  phase  of  our  course  of 
study.  Here,  students  receive  training  for 
leadership.  They  learn  to  cooperate — ^and  co¬ 
operation  is  essential  for  good  citizenship. 

Clubs  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  with  care  and  only  after  due  con¬ 
sideration.  Sometimes  clubs  go  to  seed  and 
hang  on  too  long  after  they  have  served  their 
purpose.  A  planned  program  and  a  little 
routine  will  often  hold  together  an  otherwise 
raveling  club.  Inadequate  financial  backing 
has  caused  many  promising  clubs  to  disinte¬ 
grate  prematurely. 

An  important  point  is  never  to  worry 
about  a  club  failure.  Never  hesitate  to  dis¬ 
band  a  club.  Start  a  new  one  or  ride  along 
until  another  need  is  felt. 

Many  club  sponsors  will  hold  together  a 
tottery  club  until  the  bitter  end.  I  suppose 
they  are  afraid  of  their  supervisors.  Such  a 
fear  will  really  grow  gray  hairs,  nourish  the 
childish  inclination  of  students  to  regard  the 
teacher  in  an  unfriendly  light,  teach  them  to 
loaf,  and  make  the  social  activity  more  entra- 
curricular  than  ever. 

Teach  commerce  the  best  you  know  how; 
be  enthusiastic  about  it;  make  it  as  practical 
as  possible;  let  your  students  suggest  and 
build  their  own  course  of  study — and  a  new 
club  will  soon  be  the  result. 

Forthcoming  articles  in  this  series  will  deal 
with  these  subjects:  Organizing  a  club;  the 
club  program;  the  club  finances;  the  prob¬ 
lems  raised  by  school  clubs;  teaching  and 
learning  club  participation;  the  complete  club 
record;  rating  school  clubs;  to  affiliate  or  not 
to  affiliate;  source  material  for  clubs. 
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Hello,  my  letter-writing  friends! 

Did  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  vaca¬ 
tion?  Did  you  catch  the  biggest  fish,  make  a 
hole  in  one,  or  pilot  a  canoe  down  the  river? 
Did  you  recruit  enough  vitamins  to  repulse 
the  microbes  that  will  be  chasing  you  next 
winter?  Did  you  come  back  determined  to 
be  a  leader — in  the  classroom  and  out  of 
doors?  I  hope  so.  Ours  is  a  world  of  action, 
more  so  all  the  time.  The  competition  is  get¬ 
ting  stronger.  No  place  for  lazy  bones.  The 
fellow  who  won’t  stretch  his  stride  is  last  in 
the  race. 

When  I  went  to  high  school — I  won’t  tell 
you  how  long  ago — one  of  the  pet  grumbles 
was  against  study.  “What’s  the  use  of  this 
old  stuff?’’  we  would  say.  Well,  I  found  out 
later  that  the  fellow  who  won’t  work  hard 
in  school  is  only  cutting  off  his  own  nose  to 
spite  his  face.  Take  English,  for  example. 
Where  would  any  modern  business  man  be 
without  a  large  vocabulary?  Without  know¬ 
ing  how  to  use  it  in  speech  or  in  his  letters? 

These  letter  problems  that  you  will  get  in 
the  Business  Education  World  are  all  prac¬ 
tical.  They  come  up  every  day  to  plague 
executives  in  modern  business.  All  you  can 
find  out  now  about  the  writing  of  business 
letters  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  the  days  to 
come.  You  should  really  dig  into  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  practice  you  get  will  pay  dividends 
when  you  are  trying  to  earn  your  own  bread 
and  butter. 

Of  course,  there  are  cash  prizes  for  the 
winners  each  month.  T^at  adds  zest  to  the 
game.  But  the  big  thing  you  will  get  out 
of  trying  to  solve  these  problems  is  If^nowledge 
— knowledge  that  will  come  in  handy  when 
you  step  from  the  schoolroom  to  a  place  of 
business.  I’m  not  talking  through  my  hat 
when  I  tell  you  that.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  have  been  in  business.  I  have  seen 
many  young  men  and  women  handicapped 
because  they  could  not  write  good  letters.  So 
come  on  and  get  into  this  contest  just  as 
soon  as  the  starter’s  gun  is  fired.  Stay  in  your 
lane  and  take  every  hurdle  until  the  tape  is 
reached  next  spring.  Answer  every  problem. 


the  business  letter  contesti 
of  many  readers  last  June.  Our  re^ 
is — and  better  than  ever.  Thousandi 
in  Mr.  Fraile/s  contest,  and  his 
ments.  With  this  issue,  the  B.  E. 
cash  awards  for  the  winners,  and 
principles  of  effectii 


This  year,  we  are  going  ‘Jf 
to  follow  a  new  plan — more  interesting,  I  ! 
think,  than  the  old.  We  are  going  to  imagine  ^ 
that  we  work  for  the  Colonial  Manufacturing  1 
Company,  located  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Each  problem  will  have  something  to  do  with  | 
that  company.  In  this  way,  you  will  get  an  | 

idea  of  the  various  matters  handled  by  corres-  : 

pondence  in  the  various  departments  of  the  ^ 
average  American  business.  In  other  words, 
while  solving  the  letter  problems,  you  will 
also  learn  something  about  office  organisa¬ 
tion — how  each  department  functions  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  others. 

Originally,  our  imaginary  firm  was  called 
the  Colonial  Watch  Company.  That  began  in 
1847,  when  Walter  Winthrop  started  the  bus-  • 
iness  in  a  shed,  with  one  work  bench  and  a 
few  tools.  The  old  fellow  would  probably  sit 
up  in  his  grave  if  he  knew  that  the  plant 
now  covers  two  acres  of  ground  and  that  a 
great  many  things  are  being  sold  besides 
watches. 

It  is  true  that  for  sixty  years  the  company 
made  nothing  but  watches.  Then,  after  a  lot 
of  argument,  it  was  decided  to  add  a  line  of 
fountain  pens.  You  see,  the  average  retailer 
who  sells  watches  also  sells  pens.  By  having 
both  to  offer,  our  Colonial  salesmen  could  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  Adding  the  foun¬ 
tain  pens  proved  to  be  very  profitable. 

From  that,  the  next  step  was  to  automatic 
pencils — then  to  a  lot  of  smaller  items.  With 
a  variety  of  things  being  made  and  sold,  you 
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\nue  next  year?”  was  the  anxious  query 

t;  an  enthusiastic  "Yes,  indeed!”  Here  it 
udents  and  teachers  took  part  last  year 

ts  were  widely  used  as  classroom  assign- 
ts  a  new  series  of  these  problems — with 
)p  port  unity  for  everyone  to  master  the 
\er  writing  for  business 


can  sec  why  the  name  was  changed  to 
Colonial  Manufacturing  Company.  That  was 
broad  enough  to  cover  anything  that  might 
be  added. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  orders  today  arc  for 
watches,  fountain  pens,  and  automatic  pencils. 
Those  arc  the  only  items  you  will  be  talking 
about  in  these  letter  problems. 

As  you  go  along,  playing  different  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  personnel  of  the  company,  you  will 
get  to  know  the  leaders.  But  here  arc  a  few 
of  the  more  important  oqcs: 

Walter  Winthrop,  the  president,  is  the 
grandson  of  the  founder;  he  owns  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  preferred  stock.  Bill  Rand  is  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales.  He  started 
as  a  salesman  forty  years  ago.  Arthur  Dclmar, 
the  director  of  advertising,  is  a  younger  man. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  192?,  and 
started  at  the  bottom  as  a  Colonial  worker. 
Roscoc  Bacon,  the  assistant  sales  manager, 
won  his  job  by  an  outstanding  record  in  the 
field.  He  writes  many  sales  letters  for  Mr. 
Rand.  These  are  some  of  your  associates  in 
the  business;  others  you  will  meet  later. 

From  the  files  of  the  Colonial  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  I  have  selected  nine  letter  prob¬ 
lems.  They  deal  with  situations  that  fre¬ 
quently  develop  in  any  business.  You  will 
write: 

1.  A  sales  letter  for  a  dealer  to  mail  to  his  customers. 

2.  A  letter  breakinc  gtound  for  the  salesman's  call. 

3.  A  letter  thanking  a  new  customer  for  his  order. 


4.  A  letter  wishing  your  customers  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year. 

5.  A  letter  to  restore  the  confidence  of  a  discouraged 
salesman. 

6.  A  letter  to  inactive  customers  asking  why  they 
stopped  buying. 

7.  A  letter  applying  for  a  position  in  the  office  or  on 
the  sales  force. 

8.  A  letter  to  a  customer  whose  son  was  drownesl  in 
a  flood. 

9.  A  letter  adjusting  a  complaint. 

In  the  first  problem,  you 
are  filling  the  shoes  of  Roscoe  Bacon,  the 
assistant  sales  manager.  It  seems  that  your 
boss,  Billy  Rand,  has  received  a  letter  from  a 
merchant  in  Urbana,  Illinois.  Across  the  top, 
Rand  has  scribbled  this  memo  to  you;  “Please 
write  this  letter  for  Stonehouse.  He  has  been 
asleep  for  twenty  years  and  this  is  his  first 
attempt  with  direct  mail.  If  your  letter  gets 
some  business  for  him,  he  may  come  out  of 
his  shell.” 

Now  read  the  letter  from  Stonehouse.  He 
is  going  to  try  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
Colonial  salesman,  but  has  very  little  faith  in 
the  result.  He  has  obtained  a  list  of  the  boys 
who  graduated  last  spring  from  the  Urbana 
High  School  and  who  are  going  to  college  this 
fall.  Our  salesman  has  suggested  a  letter  to 
the  fathers  of  these  boys,  telling  how  they 
will  need  a  Colonial  watch,  fountain  pen,  and 
automatic  pencil  at  college. 

But  the  merchant  doesn’t  know  how  to 
write  a  good  sales  letter.  As  Bill  Rand  said, 
“Stonehouse  has  been  asleep  for  twenty  years.” 
He  wants  the  Colonial  Manufacturing 'Com¬ 
pany  to  supply  the  letter.  .\nd  that’s  your 
job — to  write  it. 

In  just  a  paragraph,  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
to  write  a  sales  letter.  But  here  are  the  high 
spots.  (1)  Start  briskly,  (iet  the  reader’s 
attention,  .\rousc  his  interest.  (2)  Put  your 
sales  points  together  in  the  most  logical  order, 
just  as  you  would  the  arguments  in  a  school 
debate.  (?)  End  with  confidence.  Make  it 
easy  for  the  reader  to  buy.  Don’t  say,  “I 
hope”  or  “Perhaps”  or  “If” — imply  that  you 
are  sure  the  reader  is  sold. 

The  new  problem  is  on  the  next  page. 
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You  Write  the  Letter — Fli  Do  the  Rest 

Your  salesman,  Sam  Parker,  has  been  trying  to  bring  to  life  a  customer  in  Urbana, 
Illinois,  who  has  handled  Colonial  products  for  a  long  time,  but  his  sales  have  been  quite 
small.  The  customer  doesn’t  believe  in  advertising  and  is  content  to  sit  in  his  store  and 
wait  for  customers  to  come.  But  evidently  Sam  has  been  persistent.  This  letter  proves  it. 

Colonial  Manufacturing  Company, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Gentlemen: 

That  drummer  of  yours,  Sam  Parker,  has  the  notion 
that  I  don't  know  how  to  run  my  business.  Anyway,  in  spite 
of  my  twenty-nine  years  of  experience  as  a  merchant  in  this 
town,  he  tells  me  that  I  could  sell  more  of  your  products 
by  using  direct-mail  advertising.  I  know  it  won't  work,  but 
maybe  the  best  way  to  settle  the  argument  is  to  give  the 
thing  a  fling. 

From  the  principal  of  our  high  school,  I  have 
obtained  the  names  of  88  Urbana  boys  who  are  going  to 
college  next  year — some  of  them  here  at  Illinois  University, 
and  others  out  of  town.  Sam  wants  me  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  fathers  of  these  boys,  suggesting  that  each  one  should 
be  provided  with  a  watch,  a  fountain  pen,  and  a  pencil — all 
Colonial  brand,  of  course. 

This  seems  like  a  lot  of  foolishness  to  me  as  I  have 
known  most  of  these  fathers  for  years,  and  they  don't  have 
to  be  told  when  they  need  anything.  But  as  I  say,  Sam  got 
me  to  promise  I  would  try  a  letter  on  the  list,  and  I'll  go 
ahead  with  it.  I  guess  it  only  proves  there's  no  fool  like 
an  old  one. 

Sam  has  picked  out  three  items  to  feature  in  the 
letter — priced  low  enough  to  suit  the  average  boy.  It's  no 
use  giving  a  kid  expensive  things,  as  he  usually  loses  them 
anyway.  So  we'll  offer  your  Valley  Forge  wrist  watch  at 
$11.50,  your  Holdsmore  Jumbo  pen  at  $3.00,  and  your 
Executive  pencil  at  $1.50.  You  know  the  sales  points  in 
favor  of  these  three  items,  so  I  don't  need  to  repeat  them 
here. 


What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  write  the  letter  for  me 
to  mail  to  the  fathers  of  those  88  boys.  I'm  short  of  help 
and  besides  don't  know  anything  about  these  new-fangled 
sales  letters.  You  write  the  letter — and  I'll  do  the  rest. 

And  the  Lord  help  Sam  Parker  if  this  idea  fails,  and 
he  ever  tries  to  sell  me  another. 

IRAM  STONEHOUSE 
Urbana  Jewelry  Company 
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This  is  not  a  difficult  problem.  You  have 
all  used  watches,  fountain  pens,  and  auto¬ 
matic  pencils.  You  know  plenty  of  reasons 
why  they  are  necessary.  Outline  your  letter 
before  you  write  a  word  of  it.  Then  be  your 
natural  self.  Use  short  words.  Talk  from 
the  reader’s  point  of  view. 

All  right.  You  are  Roscoe  Bacon.  Write 
the  letter  for  Iram  Stonehouse.  He  thinks 
you  can’t  write  a  letter  that  will  get  any 
business  for  him.  But  he’s  an  old  mossback. 
You  fool  him. 

The  Contest  Rules 

Send  two  copies  of  your  contest  letter  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter  Contest  Editor,  The  Business  F.ducation 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Your 
letters  must  reach  that  destination  on  or  before 
September  JO. 


One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  paper,  unsigned, 
but  marked  "Teacher,”  "College  Student,”  or  “High 
School  Student.” 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your  full  name,  com¬ 
plete  address,  name  of  school,  and  the  notation  "Stu¬ 
dent”  or  "Teacher”  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  letter.  If  you  are  a  student,  give  your  teach¬ 
er’s  name  also.  Student  letters  without  the  name  of 
the  instructor  will  not  be  eligible. 

Only  the  unsigned  copies  of  the  solutions  will  be 
judged;  in  that  way,  your  entry  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

PaizKs:  Teachers — first  pri7.e  $10;  second  prize  $5. 
High  School  Students — first  prize  |S;  second  prize 
$3;  third  prize  $2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 
College  Students  (including  private  busineu  school 
students) — first  prize  $5;  second  prize  $3;  third  prize 
$2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 

Honorable  Mention — a  copy  of  "20,(K)0  Words," 
by  Ivouis  A.  l.eslie. 

In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Enthusiastic  Contestants  Broke  Records 
in  Solving  May  Letter  Problem 


Now  for  the  results  of  the  contest  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World. 

Papa  Come  (no  pun  intended)  and  his 
bumptious  daughter  Elizabeth,  leading  actors 
in  the  last  letter  problem,  broke-  at  least  two 
records  for  the  contest.  They  provoked  the 
greatest  number  of  replies,  and  certainly  the 
reasons  given  why  Elizabeth  should  not  have 
the  job  set  a  new  standard  of  versatility. 

Some  of  these  reasons  were  logical,  others 
very  funny.  But  even  the  funny  ones  proved 
there  is  no  dearth  of  imagination  in  the 
youth  of  America. 

You  will  remember  that  Elizabeth  had  af>- 


Mr.  Frailcy,  nationally 
known  businrss-Irttcr  au¬ 
thority,  author,  teacher, 
lecturer,  and  editor,  was 
for  twelve  years  person¬ 
nel  manager  for  Purina 
Mills.  He  is  now  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  Dartncll 
Corporation,  Chicago.  He 
follows  all  sports,  plays 
golf  and  tennis,  and 
likes  and  helps  young 
people. 


plied  to  the  personnel  director  for  a  secre¬ 
tarial  position.  She  didn’t  click.  Her  quali¬ 
fications  were  none  too  good  and  her  attitude 
was  too  independent.  Furthermore,  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  the  daughter  of  an  important  dealer, 
and  past  episodes  have  proved  that  it  is  wise 
not  to  hire  the  relative  of  a  dealer.  But 
Elizabeth’s  “old  man’’  was  indignant.  He 
had  given  the  company  orders  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  If  his  daughter 
was  not  gcxxl  enough  for  the  company,  then 
the  company’s  products  were  not  good  enough 
for  him.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  come  out  and 
blundy  say  all  that,  but  the  inference  was  * 
plain.  He  expected  Bert  Underwood,  the 
sales  manager,  to  intervene  and  get  the  job 
for  Elizabeth. 

The  problem,  then,  was  to  tell  Caleb  Come 
that  you  wouldn’t  put  his  daughter  to  work, 
but  to  be  so  tactful  that  his  future  business 
would  not  be  lost.  I  suppose  most  of  you 
had  very  little  sympathy  for  Caleb.  It  was 
so  obvious  that  he  was  putting  the  bee  on  the 
sales  manager — taking  advantage  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  good  dealer.  Probably  a  lot  of  you 
felt  like  telling  Caleb  where  to  go,  just  as  did 
the  high  school  student  who  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 
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I>ear  Mr.  0>rnc:  So  you  want  me  to  give  your  pet 
a  )ob,  eh?  Is  this  the  reason  why  you  asked  me 
to  dinner  several  times? 

I’m  sorry,  old  man,  but  I  really  can't  give  her 
the  job.  It  is  impossible,  because  I  have  given  the 
position  to  a  very  lovely  inexperienced  high  school 
girl.  She  has  a  splendid  academK  record,  person¬ 
ality,  and  character.  You  know,  just  a  sweet,  un¬ 
spoiled  girl — nothing  like  your  high-fallutin'  child. 

You  will  recall  that  Betsy  has  had  five  whole 
positions  siiKe  she  graduated  from  that  fourth-rate 
business  college  with  the  know-nothing  professors. 
We  can’t  afford  to  give  her  the  sixth  one. 

Say,  Caleb,  you  have  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own.  Why  don’t  you  give  her  a  job?  Maybe  you 
know  her  too  well.  That's  it,  isn’t  it?  We  really 
can’t  hire  people  like  that  because  it  would  lower 
our  standards  of  help. 

If  we  lose  our  business  with  you,  it  will  be  a 
drop  in  our  bucket,  of  course,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  one  less  headache  each  month. 

You  know,  C^leb,  Elizabeth  may  be  a  Come  to 
you,  but  she’s  )ust  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  me.  So 
far  as  I’m  concerned  you  can  stick  your  head  in  a 
pail  of  water  three  times  and  pull  it  out  twice. 

Straight  from  the  shoulder. 

But  the  writer  of  that  letter  was  only  fool¬ 
ing.  She  sent  another  reply  that  was  more 
tactful. 

To  be  sure,  the  problem  was  a  hard  nut  to 
crack,  and  that,  I  suppose,  accounts  for  some 
of  the  rather  amusing  reasons  that  were 
offered  to  old  Caleb.  One  contestant,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  explained  that  all  the  people  working 
in  the  office  were  very  unpleasant  and  that 
Elizabeth  couldn’t  be  happy  among  such 
people. 

Another  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

Dear  Caleb:  You  certainly  show  the  right  spirit 
toward  your  daughter.  She  probably  doesn’t  realize 
what  a  live  wire  you  are.  Although,  she,  too,  has 
the  qualities  of  a  Come.  1  am  sure  of  it!  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  get  your  letter  which  gave  me 
more  details  than  the  personnel  manager  had  given 
me. 

Elizabeth  is  the  girl  for  the  job  except  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.  She  most  certainly  has  had  thor¬ 
ough  training  and  experience  in  her  secretarial  work, 
but  you  know  my  office  is  not  very  large  and  I  can 
hire  only  one  girl.  I'his  girl  must  be  secretary, 
bookkeeper,  sales  girl  at  times,  and  general  chore- 
girl.  I  also  expect  my  secretary  to  be  able  to  go 
out  with  Albert,  my  son,  if  the  occasion  demands 
it. 

Elizabeth  has  never  kept  books,  and,  right  ihiw, 
my  books  are  in  bad  shape,  and  I  need  an  expert 
bookkeeper  to  adiust  them.  Of  course,  this  is  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  your  daugliter.  It  is  an  un¬ 


pleasant  fact.  The  books  must  be  ready  for  the 
auditor  within  a  month’s  time,  and  that  means 
slavery  on  the  part  of  the  bookkeeper. 

Now,  confidentially,  Caleb,  you  are  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine  and  one  of  my  best  dealers.  Elizabeth 
IS  also  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am  not  the  one  to 
leopardize  such  valuable  friendships.  Working  as  my  - 
secretary  would  mean  too  many  unpleasant  tasks 
for  Elizabeth.  1  know  she  is  engaged  to  an  excellent 
young  man  and  would  not  want  to  do  anything  to 
endanger  her  engagement  with  him.  My  son  is  my 
pride  and  joy,  of  course,  but  boys  must  break  loose 
once  in  a  while.  He  is  not  bad  or  immoral,  you 
understand,  but  he  does  drink  a  little. 

No,  Caleb,  I  think  too  much  of  Elizabeth  to  allow 
her  to  be  worked  so  hard  and  subjected  to  so  many 
IKtty  things,  and  I  think  you  will  see  my  point  of 
view.  However,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
with  the  other  wholesale  companies  of  this  city 
and  shall  be  glad  to  do  my  best  for  Elizabeth.  We 
can  discuss  this  more  when  I  see  you.  Your  friend. 

These  explanations,  while  ingenious,  cast 
reflections  on  the  company;  no  letter  writer 
is  ever  justified  in  going  that  far. 

One  student  said  the  salary  would  tc  an 
insult  to  a  girl  like  Elizabeth — “only  |95  a 
month.’’  I  imagine  the  majority  of  girls 
working  in  business  today  would  he  happy  to 
he  “insulted”  in  such  a  fashion. 

One  teacher  with  a  fertile  mind  explained 
that  Elizabeth  was  too  young  and  pretty.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  sales  manager  would  not 
he  able  to  work  with  such  a  distraction  in  his 
office.  One  college  student  told  Caleb  that 
the  sales  manager  was  already  in  love  with 
Elizabeth  and  that  as  soon  as  they  got  married 
she  wouldn’t  have  to  work  anyway. 

One  said,  “A  girl  without  any  experience 
is  wanted — Elizabeth  has  too  much.”  Another, 
“A  girl  with  much  experience  is  wanted — 
Elizabeth  has  too  little.” 

A  high  school  student  (lam  afraid  he  had 
been  reading  dime  novels  instead  of  English 
assignments)  told  Caleb  that  the  sales  man 
ager  was  blackmailed  into  giving  the  other 
girl  the  job — she  knew  something  about  him 
that  would  he  a  disgrace  if  it  were  told. 

Well,  we  can  chuckle  over  some  of  these 
explanations,  hut  you  will  all  admit  that 
they  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  In  solving  the 
problems  this  coming  year,  you  must  strive 
for  a  businesslike  attitude.  Your  explana¬ 
tions  must  be  those  that  a  hard-headed  bus¬ 
iness  man  would  use. 

I  will  admit,  without  any  argument,  that 
Eli7.aheth  was  quite  a  handful.  I  suppose 
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every  sales  manager,  at  one  time  or  another, 
has  faced  this  dilemma  of  what  to  do  or  how 
to  refuse  the  application  of  the  dealer’s  rela¬ 
tive.  Naturally,  the  dealer  thinks  he  should 
have  preferred  consideration.  He  can’t  sec 
any  reason  why  his  daughter  or  his  son  isn’t 
good  enough  for  the  company  with  which  he 
trades. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  you  get  working 
in  business  yourself,  you  will  quickly  discover 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  hire  relatives.  When 
they  fail  on  the  job,  it  causes  a  greater  rum¬ 
pus  to  get  rid  of  them  than  it  docs  to  say  no 
in  the  first  place.  So  the  only  thing  you  could 
do  with  Papa  Come  was  to  tell  him  the  truth 
or  advance  some  other  reason  that  would 
sound  plausible. 

For  example,  study  Inez  Moore’s  winning 
letter  in  the  teachers’  class.  The  argument  is 
not  too  thick,  but  it  is  presented  with  extreme 
diplomacy.  Then  examine  the  letter  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  P.  Boyd,  prize  winner  in  the  college 
students’  class.  It,  too,  is  tactful,  and  it  tells 
Caleb  Come  of  another  job  that  Elizabeth 
might  get — one  where  she  would  be  a  lot 
happier. 

Among  the  other  plausible  reasons  given  to 
Caleb  was  the  one  that  the  job  had  already 
been  filled.  After  all,  he  could  hardly  expect 
the  sales  manager  to  discharge  the  new  girl 
just  to  make  room  for  Elizabeth — that 
wouldn’t  be  fair.  It  was  a  mistake,  however, 
to  emphasize  how  well  qualified  was  the  new 
girl.  Said  one  college  student,  “We  chose  the 
girl  whose  application  was  nearest  perfect,  and 
we  arc  indeed  well  pleased  with  her.”  Said 
another,  “The  position  has  already  been  filled 
to  our  complete  satisfaction.’’  Both  of  those 
statements  would  irritate  Mr.  Cornc.  It  never 
pays  to  “rub  it  in.’’ 

In  past  months,  I  have  often  mentioned 
how  one  word  can  antagonize  the  reader.  And 
here’s  an  example.  One  college  student  said 
to  Caleb,  “I  have  been  thinking  about  your 
complaint  and  wish  that  you  would  be  more 
reasonable.”  There  arc  two  words  in  that 
sentence  that  gall  the  reader — complaint  and 
reasonable.  The  writer  insinuated  that  Caleb 
Come  is  not  fair.  Beware  of  such  tactics. 

Here  is  a  sentence  that  is  a  classic  example 
of  how  words  may  be  put  together  and  mean 
something  different  than  intended.  The  "'ritcr 


explained  that  he  had  hired  a  poor  girl  who 
needed  the  job,  and  he  said  “it  will  keep  her 
little  stomach  fed  and  clothed.” 

Here  is  the  list  of  winners  in  the  May  con¬ 
test.  Congratulations,  champions! 

And  here,  too,  are  the  first-prize  letters  in 
all  three  classifications.  A  careful  reading 
will  help  students  to  understand  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  letter  outstanding. 

May  Contest  Winners 

Tt.scHER  Awards 

First  Prize,  $10:  Inez  Moore,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Second  Prize,  $5:  Mary  Porter  Johnson,  Senior 
High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts. 

Honorable  Mention:  Grace  V,  Feather,  I^ncaster 
Business  College,  I.ancaster,  Pennsylvania;  R.  D.  Par¬ 
rish,  Wtxxlbury  College,  Los  Angeles;  John  W. 
loothill,  Small  Secretarial  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey;  Gertrude  F.  Olsen,  Senior  High  School,  Mans¬ 
field,  Massachusetts;  Margaret  Sumnicht,  Minot  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

Student  Awards 

College- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Virginia  P.  Boyd,  Morse  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Grace  Trout,  Thompson  Col¬ 
lege,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  William  Sargent,  LitKoln  School 
of  Commerce,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1:  Nessie  Robertson,  State  College 
of  Washington,  Pullman. 

Fifth  Prize,  $I:  Earle  F.  Miller,  Jr.,  Marion  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Marion,  Indiana. 

Honorable  Mention:  Thomas  Oppelt,  The  Pack¬ 
ard  School,  New  York  City;  Lillian  Berman,  Morse 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Phoebe  Spiers,  Mul- 
vey  Institute,  Philadelphia;  Martha  Hunter,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute;  Winnifred  Cas¬ 
tle,  State  College  of  W’ashington,  Pullman. 

HIGH  School- 

First  Prize,  $5:  Ida  Rafcr,  .Senior  High  School, 
Ix-ominster,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Prize,  S3:  Alice  M.  Hanson,  Lincoln  High 
.School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Jane  Kemp,  Senior  High  Schriol, 
Ixrominster,  Massachusetts. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1:  Judith  Cohen,  Battin  High 
5>chrN)i,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Bette  C.  Fick,  High  School, 
B<K)ne,  Iowa. 

Honorable  Mention:  Lauretta  Wagner,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington;  Laura  Rogers, 
High  School,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  Rosie 
Tonnetti,  York  High  School,  York  Village,  Maine; 
Jane  Barker,  Senior  High  School,  I.cominster,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  Kathleen  B.  Carew,  St.  Patrick’s  High 
School.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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WINNING  LETTERS  IN  MAY  CONTEST 


Teachers — First  Prize 

INEZ  MOORE 

Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington 

•  Dear  Caleb:  "Never  mix  business  with  pleasure" 
it  an  old  adage,  but  not  so  bad  at  that.  It  would 
surely  be  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Elizabeth  into  our 
organization  if  I  felt  it  to  be  her  particular  niche  in 
the  business  world.  But  the  is  vivacious,  eager,  and 
loves  change  and  action.  This  job  requires  much 
routine,  attention  to  details,  and  long  hours.  Often 
an  evening’s  engagement  has  to  be  broken  when 
some  important  piece  of  work  has  to  be  finished. 
Honestly,  Caleb,  can  you  imagine  tying  anyone  as 
animated  and  lively  as  Elizabeth  to  a  grueling  office 
job? 

But  going  back  a  bit:  Mr.  Smith,  our  personnel 
director,  interviews  all  applicants.  It  is  his  belief 
that  different  jobs  suit  different  |Krsons  and  that 
the  person  chosen  must  fit  the  job.  In  fact,  he  has 
almost  a  mania  on  that  subject.  You  might  not  think 
it,  but  bluff  old  |ohn  Smith  is  a  student  of  human 
nature  and  has  the  interests  of  these  young  people  at 
heart.  He  interviewed  about  a  dozen  girls,  selecting 
three  that  seemed  to  have  the  qualifications  demand¬ 
ed  for  this  particular  job.  He,  however,  was  much 
impressed  with  Elizabeth,  although  he  was  not  aware 
at  the  time  that  she  was  your  daughter.  He  remarked 
to  me,  "If  that  Come  gul  gets  the  right  job,  where 
her  talents  have  full  swing,  she  is  going  places.” 

Elizabeth,  having  had  a  variety  of  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years,  has  gained  a  general  insight 
into  business.  But  the  (wsition  we  need  to  fill  re¬ 
quires  a  background  of  experience  in  the  business 
field  that  needs  to  be  more  specific  than  general. 

I  know  that,  just  because  you  are  a  good  customer 
of  ours,  you  would  not  want  that  to  influence  our 
choice  in  filling  the  |H>sition.  Nor  would  you  will¬ 
ingly  sanction  placing  Elizabeth  in  a  job  in  which 
she  undoubtedly  would  not  be  happy  and  possibly 
not  be  successful. 

'There  are  places  for  gills  with  her  ability  and 
personality.  You  may  rest  assured,  Tlaleb,  that  I  have 
Elizabeth’s  best  interests  at  heart,  and  if  I  hear  of  a 
position  that  seems  to  offer  her  the  right  opportunity, 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  swing  it  her  way.  Sincerely. 

College  Students — First  Prize 
VIRGINIA  P.  BOYD 
Morse  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

•  Dear  Mr.  C(»ne:  You  are  quite  right.  We  are 
business  friends  of  long  standing.  And  our  pleasant 
relationship  is  topped  off  by  our  persorul  friend¬ 
ship— which  I  very  much  value.  Irufeed  I  do  remem¬ 
ber  those  "several  dinners"  in  your  home.  It  isn’t 
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often  that  I  get  a  chance  to  smoke  such  a  good  cigarl 

And  1  do  remember  your  daughter  Elizabeth.  I 
will  confess  that  I  did  not  know  that  she  was  an 
applicant  for  the  position  as  my  secretary  until  after 
I  had  made  my  selection.  If  I  had  known,  I  should 
have  called  her  in  to  see  me  to  suggest  a  good  job 
which  happens  to  be  vacant  at  the  moment. 

Your  daughter  is  an  extremely  good-looking  girl, 
Mr.  Come.  I’m  no  authority  on  women’s  clothes — 
that  field  has  too  many  experts  for  me  to  compete — 
but  I  have  noticed  in  the  few  times  that  I  have  seen 
Elizabeth  that  she  has  excellent  carriage  and  is  tall 
and  that  she  has  that  something  I  suppose  my  wife 
would  call  an  "air"  about  her. 

I'his  is  the  job  I  should  have  suggested  to  her: 
One  of  my  wife's  friends,  a  Mrs.  Fraser,  is  opening 
a  dress  shop.  I  understanel  it  is  not  pretentious  but 
is  offering — to  quote  my  wife  again — “better"  dresses 
to  an  extremely  good  clientele.  She  is  looking  for 
an  attractive  girl  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm, 
with  an  interest  in  clothes  and  the  figure  to  model 
them,  and  with  secretarial  experience  to  take  care  of 
what  corrcsixindcnce  there  may  be. 

I  am  glad  you  wrote  me.  This  opening  has  not 
yet  been  filled;  and  if  you  think  that  Elizabeth  would 
be  interested,  1  shall  be  glad  to  make  arrangements 
fur  an  interview.  I  feel  sure  that  a  girl  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  temperament  would  find  this  job  much  more 
satisfying  than  the  routine,  hole-in-the-wall  secre¬ 
tarial  job  with  me.  Sincerely  yours. 

High  School  Students — First  Priz,:. 

IDA  RAFER 

Senior  High  School,  Leominster, 
Massachusetts 

•  Dear  Mr.  Curne:  I  am  very  glad  you  wrote  to 
me  about  ElizalKth.  It  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
straighten  matters  out  without  any  ill  feelings. 

When  our  company  hires  new  help,  Mr.  Smith, 
our  personnel  manager,  selects  the  best  applicants 
before  they  are  sent  on  to  the  employer.  It  should 
not  be  discouraging  to  Elizabeth  that  her  name  was 
not  sent  to  me.  Mr.  Smith  recognized  her  splendid 
training  but  was  looking  for  someone  at  least  ten 
years  older,  whose  previous  experience  had  occa- 
sKsned  her  to  travel  considerably.  As  my  secretary, 
she  would  often  be  instructed  to  go  to  distant  points 
to  secure  or  deliver  valuable  pieces  of  jewelry.  I 
think  such  a  responsibility  is  hard  on  any  girl  as 
young  as  Elizabeth.  Naturally,  as  a  result  of  this, 
Elizabeth  was  not  one  of  the  three  applicants  finally 
referred  to  me.  I  had  no  way  of  knowing,  therefore, 
that  she  was  among  those  seeking  the  position. 

However,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
for  me  to  tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I  should  like  to  inter¬ 
view  Elizabeth,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
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airrady  selected  one  of  the  older  girls  recommended. 
She  started  working  last  Monday  and  has  been  doing 
satufactory  work. 

I  know  you  will  agree  that  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  replace  this  girl  when  she  has  performed  her 
duties  so  satisfactorily.  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  can¬ 
not  grant  this  favor  you  ask.  But  now  that  I  know 
Elizabeth  is  looking  for  a  position,  I  shall  keep  her 


in  mind  and  ask  some  of  my  friends  about  openings 
in  their  offices.  Possibly  Elizabeth  would  be  willing 
to  accept  general  office  work  if  the  position  offered 
chances  for  advancement.  .\sk  her  to  come  in  any 
time  to  sec  me — just  a  friendly  little  chat — and  1 
can  question  her  as  to  what  she  would  be  willing  to 
do.  Ifien  I  can,  perhaps,  be  of  assistance  to  her. 
Oirdially  yours. 


Problems  in  Duplication 

J.  Wesley  Knorr  and  Bernice  C.  Turner 


This  is  the  first  article  of  a  new  series  designed  to  give  teachers  a 
better  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  the  duplicating  equipment 
available  in  almost  all  schools 


Developments  in  duplicating  have 

been  so  rapid  that  many  teachers  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  latest  trends;  with  the 
manifold  duties  of  a  teacher,  this  was  in¬ 
evitable.  We  shall  endeavor  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  facilities  that  are  available,  as  well 
as  any  “tricks”  of  our  own  that  will  help  you 
with  your  particular  problem. 

Both  the  uses  and  abuses  ol  duplicating 
must  be  considered,  because  it  is  possible  to 
abuse  the  opportunities  offered  by  duplicat¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  copying  of  standardized  tests 
.and  material  from  copyrighted  texts.  Such 
practices,  besides  being  unlawful,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unfair  to  the  publishing  companies 
and  to  the  authors  who  sp>end  valuable  time 
and  money  in  working  out  new  practices  in 
education. 

Every  teacher  is  interested  in  obtaining 
the  best  possible  copies  from  the  machine  in 
use.  Failure  to  produce  satisfactory  results 
may  be  due  to  errors  in  one  or  more  of  sev¬ 
eral  important  steps  in  the  duplicating  proc¬ 
ess,  or  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  inferior  sup¬ 
plies,  such  as  “bootleg”  stencils,  unsuitable 
paper  for  copies,  and  so  forth. 

One  teacher  who  wasn’t  getting  good  re¬ 
sults  from  her  duplicating  machine  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover  that  the  machine  was  fif¬ 
teen  years  old — practically  the  only  part  that 
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remained  standard  was  the  attachment  on 
which  the  stencil  fastened.  Few  {versons  real¬ 
ize  the  economy  program  under  which  teach¬ 
ers  have  had  to  work  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  instructors  familiar  only  with  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  cannot  comprehend  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Equipment  sales  are  improving,  which 
shows  that  we  are  facing  a  brighter  outlook 
in  this  respect. 

G)NSII)ERABLE  space 
has  been  used  for  introductory  remarks  in 
this  issue.  Future  issues  will  be  devoted  to 
answering  questions.  We  welcome  your 
comments,  Ixrcause  your  problems  will  help 
us  to  help  others  who  are  experiencing  the  ^ 
same  difficulty.  Duplicating  is  so  interest¬ 
ing  and  offers  so  many  possibilities,  both  to 
the  teacher  and  to  business,  that  you  should 
find  this  department  both  helpful  and  inter¬ 
esting. 

At  this  time,  we  wish  to  touch  ujxm  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  duplication. 
The  quality  of  your  copies  will  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  quality  of  the  stencil 
or  master  copy,  as  the  copies  can  be  no  better 
than  the  original.  This  fact  puts  the  typist 
“on  the  spot,”  for  stencil  work  calls  for  the 
best  in  typing  skill  and  operation. 

A  firm,  strong  touch  with  an  evenness  in 
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speed  produces  the  best  copies.  This  tech¬ 
nique  offers  a  problem  in  itself — that  of  se¬ 
curing  a  “power”  stroke,  rather  than  a 
“sharp”  stroke,  because  the  latter  may  cut  out 
certain  letters.  Even  experienced  typists  do 
not  have  their  third  and  fourth  fingers  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  enable  them  to  do  per¬ 
fect  work. 

A  good  “power”  touch  does  not  just  hap¬ 
pen;  it  is  the  result  either  of  special  finger 
strengthening  drill — perhaps  as  a  result  of 
piano  lessons — or  of  specific  drill  in  typing. 

We  present  here  drills  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  a  “power”  stroke  that 
will  bring  the  results  you  want  in  your  du- 

POWER-STROKE  DRILLS  FOR 

I—  FINGER  (JYMNASTICS 

Purpose:  To  strengthen  the  weaker  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  so  as  to  insure  an  even  and  firm 
touch. 

1.  Spread  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  placing  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  together.  Open  and  close  the 
hands,  putting  extra  strength  on  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers. 

2.  Crook  the  little  or  fourth  fingers  of  both 
hands,  locking  one  within  the  other  and  pulling 
the  fingers  in  opposite  directions.  Try  the  same 
exercise  with  the  third  finger,  and  with  any  other 
finger  that  needs  strengthening. 

3.  Place  hands  to  the  tide  in  a  relaxed  position 
and  give  them  a  "good  shaking” — motion  coming 
from  below  the  wrist. 

II—  KEYBOARD  DRILL 

Purpose:  To  hit  the  exact  center  of  the  key.  (Hit¬ 
ting  the  rim  will  cause  p^r  impression  or  shat¬ 
tered  effect.)  The  teacher  may  set  the  rhythm  or, 
better  still,  allow  each  student  to  set  his  own  rhythm, 
stroking  each  key  five  times,  not  too  fast. 

qqqqq  aaaaa  zzzzz  aaaaa  sssss 

wwwww  xxxxx  ppppp  00000  mil 

Second  time:  Over-emphasixe  the  power  behind 
the  stroke;  be  sure  the  key  is  stfuck  and  not 
pressed. 

qqqqq  aaaaa  zzzzz  aaaaa  sssss 

wwwww  xxxxx  ppppp  00000  mil 

PPPPP  lim  00000  ppppp  xxxxx 

sssss  wwwww  aaaaa  qqqqq  zzzzz 
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plicating  work.  An  examination  and  trial  of 
these  exercises  will  show  that  each  drill  has 
a  definite  purpose  and  will  really  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  “weak  finger”  situation. 

One  point  that  is  often  missed  by  those 
preparing  copy  for  duf^ication  is  the  abso 
lute  necessity  of  having  clean  type.  Some 
experienced  typists  neglect  to  clean  the  type. 
In  cutting  a  stencil,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
clean  the  type  several  times  on  the  one  copy, 
because  of  the  stencil  substance  clogging  the 
type  face,  especially  on  vowels.  A  brisk 
brushing  with  a  stiff  type  brush  will  do  the 
job,  and  an  occasional  washing  of  the  type 
face  with  a  good  solvent  is  also  necessary. 

TRAINING  STENCIL  CUTTERS 

Fourth  line:  Resume  natural  touch,  comparing  the 
first  line  with  the  fourth,  checking  to  see  if  there 
is  improvement  in  evenness  of  stroke.  The  best 
way  to  check  results  would  be  to  use  carbon  paper, 
as  this  will  readily  show  any  finger  weakness. 

qqqqq  aaaaa  zzzzz  aaaaa  sssss 
wwwww  xxxxx  ppppp  00000  mil  ' 

in— WORD  DRILL 

Purpose:  To  develop  wcak-hnger  letters  into 
words,  giving  additional  drill  for  these  fingers. 

was  wax  law  saw  sap  paw  low 
pop  lop  was  wax  law  saw  sap 
paw  low  loop  wall  wasp  poll 
soap  wool  pass  opal  pool  wall  ‘ 

IV— CAPITAL  LETTER  DRILL 

Purpose:  Some  capital  letters  must  be  struck  with 
more  force  than  lower-case  letters.  The  letters 
given  in  the  following  exercise  frequently  cause 
trouble.  If  there  remains  a  tendency  for  certain 
capitals  to  show  a  weak  touch,  this  can  be  remedied 
by  striking  the  capital  twice,  although  it  is  not 
advised  if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  weakness  of  the  capital  in  some  cases  is  caused 
by  the  letter  occupying  considerable  space,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  sharpness  of  the  impreuion — capital 
"M”  for  example. 

AAAAA  BBBBB  EEEEE  MMMMM  NNNNN 

PPPPP  QQQQQ  RRRRR  SSSSS  WWWWW 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


1HE  AUTHORS  OF  THIS  SERIES 

I*  Miu  Turnke  is  a  teacher,  a  professioiuil  writer, 
jnii  an  experienced  business  woman  whose  particular 
interests  arc  banking,  economics,  and  accounting. 
One  of  her  books,  on  secretarul  training,  is  now  in 
lits  fourth  printing. 

•  Mr.  Knurr  has  been  doing  professional  dupli- 
I  eating  for  the  i>ast  ten  years,  and  his  services  as  a 
demonstrator  and  adviser  arc  in  demand,  flc  is  a 
successful  teacher  in  the  Hloomsburg  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School.  He  is  doing  graduate  work  in  New 
York  University. 


DiAculty  IS  somctuncs  experienced  with  sonic 
characters  being  struck  with  too  much  force,  result¬ 
ing  in  making  these  characters  stand  out  on  the 
copy.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  make  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  following  characters  tcxi  heavy: 

_  It  1  .  .  _ 

V— SENTENCE  DRILL 

This  drill  combines  the  work  previously  presented, 

I  dealing  with  wcak-tinger  letters,  capitals,  and  words 
with  double  letters.  In  words  having  double  let- 
'  ten  there  is  a  tendency  to  stroke  the  second  letter 
with  less  force.  The  drill  should  not  be  typed  too 
fast,  concentrating  effort  in  striking  the  center  of 
each  key,  with  an  even  touch. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  wind 
through  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  shrill  call  of  the  whip¬ 
poorwill  filled  the  air  of 
Echo  Sound. 

When  will  little  William  visit 
his  Aunt  Minnie  in  Queensap, 
Ohio? 

The  tweet  of  the  tree-toad 
thrilled  the  famous  biology 
professor. 

The  squeaking  wagon  wheels 
were  silenced  by  applying 
axle  grease. 


The  index  to  volume  16  of  the  Hunt- 
ne»*  Education  World  (.September, 
1935 -June,  1936)  is  now  ready  for 
dihtribution  to  our  subscribers.  It  will 
be  mailed  free  of  charge  upon  receipt 
of  a  No.  10,  self-addressed,  three-cent 
stamped  envelope. 


•  CuARLts  Bknj.a.min  Post,  wcll-knowR 
cominerciil  educator,  died  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  on  August  4,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine. 

Mr.  Post  was  born  in  West  f'ayette.  New 
York,  on  ()ctol)er  1,  1866,  and  was  educa¬ 
ted  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town  and  the 
Classical  Training  School  at  Geneva,  lie 
then  taught  in  the  Seneca  public  schools  for 
five  years,  after  which  he  entered  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Business  Institute  and  was  graduated 
in  1891. 

He  came  to  Worcester  in  1893  to  join  the 
faculty  of  Becker  Business  College.  He  re¬ 
mained  for  six  years,  resigning  to  establish 
his  own  school.  This  school,  first  known  as 
the  Post  Worcester  Business  Institute,  was 
consolidated  in  July,  1931,  with  the  Becker 
College  of  Business  Administration  and  Sec¬ 
retarial  Science. 

Mr.  Post  took  an  active  interest  in  profes¬ 
sional  organizations;  he  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  a  past  president  of  the  New  England 
Business  College  Association  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Eastern  ('ommercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association. 

His  wife,  the  former  Miss  Ella  E.  Kuney, 
and  three  brothers,  William  R.  Post  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  New  York,  Harry  C.  Post  of  Water- 
bury,  (Connecticut,  and  Walter  F.  Post  of 
Waterloo,  New  York,  survive. 

•  Harr  Wagner,  pioneer  San  Franciscan 
and  widely  known  as  a  publisher  and  an 
author,  died  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  23,  following  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Wagner,  who  was  in  his  eightieth  year, 
had  been  president  of  the  Sequoia  Club  for 
twenty-nine  years  and  was  formerly  president 
of  the  western  division  of  the  ('alifornia 
Booksellers'  Association. 

Mr.  Wagner  was  of  Pennsylvania  birth,  but 
he  had  been  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  business,  since  1881.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  president  of  the  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  (Company  and  editor  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Journal  of  Education. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Johnson  and  Miss  Morris  Wagner.  Miss 
Wagner  was  actively  associated  with  her 
father  in  business. 
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Catholic  High  School  Typing  Contests 

Sister  M.  Remigia,  C.S.A. 


The  Catholic  High  School  Typists 
Association  held  its  first  nation-wide 
Every-Pupil  Contest  on  March  12,  1936. 
Twenty-eight  Catholic  secondary  schools  en¬ 
tered  854  contestants.  Trophies  were  awarded 
to  the  three  highest-ranking  schools  in  both 
the  amateur  and  the  novice  divisions  on  the 
basis  of  the  median  composite  score  of  speed 
and  accuracy.  Ribbon  awards  were  given  to 
the  ten  highest-ranking  individuals  in  each 
division. 

This  typing  association  is  comparatively 
young.  It  is  a  new  venture  of  the  Catholic 
school  system,  designed  to  arouse  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  field  of  typewriting  and  ultimately 
to  promote  greater  typing  skill.  It  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  lanuary,  1933,  at  Hays,  Kansas, 
by  principals  and  teachers  of  typewriting  in 
several  of  the  parochial  high  schools  of  the 
Concordia  Diocese  who  met  at  St.  Joseph’s 
College  and  Military  Academy. 

The  Most  Reverend  Francis  J.  Tief,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Concordia  Diocese,  gave  his  formal 
approbation  of  this  association  and  has  ex¬ 
tended  his  whole-hearted  support  to  the 
furtherance  of  its  objectives.  In  the  first  three 
years  of  its  existence,  the  membership  was 
small,  as  only  the  five  schools  responsible  for 
its  establishment  participated  in  the  first  two 
annual  contests.  In  October,  1935,  the  Board 
of  Directors  sent  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
and  literature  pertaining  to  the  organization 
to  Catholic  schools  in  almost  every  state  in 
the  union.  As  a  resujt,  the  membership  in¬ 
creased  to  28  schools. 


The  contests  sponsored 
by  this  organization  afford  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparison  of  achievements  and 
skills  of  one  school  with  another  school,  or 
of  one  student  with  the  other  students  of  his 
class. 

Official  records  of  the  schools  that  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  two  contests  each  year  for  the 
past  four  years  give  tangible  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  these  contests  in  promoting  in¬ 
creased  speed  and  accuracy.  The  composite 


median  score  of  one  school  shows  an  increase  p 
of  19  points  over  the  preceding  years.  Eadj 
competing  school  had  a  composite  medial  j 
score  higher  by  several  points  than  that 
the  preceding  year. 

Both  annual  contests  are  held  in  the  typing] 
room  of  each  participating  school.  This  facj 
tor  enables  the  students  to  take  the  test 
ideal  home-room  conditions.  Readjustment!  i 
to  strange  surroundings  are  obviated.  Thcj 
contests  are  conducted  by  a  commercial 
teacher  not  affiliated  with  the  school  giving 
the  contest,  assisted  by  two  other  disinterestcc  j 
persons.  All  scores  are  computed  as  composib  ' 
figures  obtained  by  adding  the  contestant'll 
net  words  a  minute  to  his  accuracy  petj 
centage. 


In  the  Every-Pupil  CoiijKs 
test,  a  championship  trophy  is  awarded  to  thw"' 
highest-ranking  school  according  to  clas^^ 
median  in  both  the  novice  and  amateur  divi^U 
sions.  A  second  and  a  third  trophy  are  award 
ed  to  the  second-  and  third-ranking  schools,  j 
The  ten  highest-ranking  individuals  rrceivej 
ribbon  awards. 

In  the  Individual  Contest,  a  school  may  en 
ter  not  more  than  five  contestants  in  eitha  fC 
of  the  two  divisions.  Papers  having  more  ) 
than  ten  errors  are  automatically  disqualified  i 
Jewel-studded  pins  are  awarded  to  the  win  | 
ners  of^  first,  second,  and  third  place  in  eacli : 
division  according  to  highest  composite  score  ^ 
of  speed  and  accuracy.  There  are  seven  rib-^' 
bon  awards  in  each  division  for  the  con^ 
testants  ranking  highest  after  the  first  three  £ 
places.  Certificates  are  granted  to  the  schools  V 
ranking  first,  second,  and  third  in  both  typ  v 


ing  divisions.  The  rating  of  the  schools 


determined  by  the  number  of  points  a  school 
receives  for  its  winning  contestants.  This  & 
contest  is  held  the  last  Thursday  in  April.  # 
Detailed  information  regarding  the  Catholic 
High  School  Typists  Association  may  be  ob 
tained  by  writing  to  St.  Joseph's  College  and 
Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas,  where  its 
headquarters  are  maintained. 


4« 
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i  EVERY-PUPIL  CONTEST  SCORES 

I  March  12,  1936 

3 

j  Amateur  Division 

1  School  City 

lliirls  Catholic  High  School  . Hays,  Kansas 

|S(.  Mary's  Cathedral  High  School  . (>rand  Island,  Nebraska 

®cgina  High  School  .  Norwood,  Ohio  . 


Median  Scoee 

.  139.20 

.  138.08 

.  127.60 


Novice  Division 

St.  Ann's  High  School  . Walker,  Kansas 

Si  Joseph’s  Commercial  School  . Chicago,  Illinois 

tiirls  Catholic  High  School  . Hays,  Kansas  .. 


I32.'40 

118.53 

118.28 


j  INDIVIDUAL  CONTEST  SCORES 

^  April  30,  1936 

I  Amateur  Division 

?  ('a)ntestant  School  Median  Scoee 

l  liir.i  Staab  . Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas  155.89 

lioris  M.  Vensel  . St.  Cecilia’s  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  155.13 

Ruth  Roth  . Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas  .  145.22 

Virginia  Mae  Rohling  ....Regina  High  School,  Norwood,  Ohio  .  144.71 

Birtha  Haas . Girls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas  .  144.65 

Mary  Margaret  Fay . St.  Cecilia's  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C .  143.57 

Jiiscph  Zwenger . St.  Joseph's  College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas  .  143.59 

Margaret  Deshon  . Regina  High  School,  Norwixid,  Ohio .  141.69 

Adeline  Haniugan  . St.  Xavier’s,  Junction  City,  Kansas  .  141.35 

t^liarlotte  Houser . CJirls  Catholic  High  School,  Hays,  Kansas  139.55 

Honorable  Mention:  Cecilia  Couture,  Frances  Arduine,  and  Valeria  Zatkevicius,  St.  Joseph’s  Commer- 
ial  School,  Chicago;  Marion  Sabus,  St.  Sebastian  School,  Chicago;  (iertrude  C.  Betts  and  Jacqueline  R. 
(!ri>ssinghan,  St.  Cecilia's  Academy,  Washington,  I).  C.;  Rose  Ann  Moritz.  St.  Xavier's,  Junction  City, 
Kansas;  Virginia  Nelson  and  Virginia  Utter,  Academy  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Ruth 
^  Wettstcin,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

I  Highett-Ranktng  Schools:  First,  Girls  r.atholic  High  Schrxil,  Hays,  Kansas,  9  points;  second,  St. 
[  iCecilia’s  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C.,  4  points;  third,  Regina  High  School,  Norwood,  Ohio,  2  points. 


«  Novice  Division 

I  Contestant  School  Median  Scoe* 

'(John  P.  Blanpied . St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas  .  144.64 

t  Mary  Kloecker . Regina  High  School,  Norwood,  Ohio  .  144.07 

. .  Firman  Suunk  . St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas  .  143.20 

^  l.oraine  Kessing  . Regina  High  School,  Norwood,  Ohio .  141.46 

Alvin  Dinkel  . St.  Ann’s  High  School,  Walker,  Kansas  .  140.16 

'  !  Ruth  Glaser  . Regina  High  School,  Norwood,  Ohio  .  140.08 

!  Hyacintha  Hoffman  . Tipton  High  School,  Tipton,  Kansas  .  139.93 

I.  Pearl  Moritz  . St.  Xavier's  High  School,  Junction  City,  Kansas .  138.91 

j  Mary  G.  Green . St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  High  School,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska .  138.88 

j  i  P.obin  Eugene  Wall . St.  Mary’s,  Huntington,  Indiana .  138.74 

Honorable  Mention:  Joseph  Brungardt,  St.  Ann’s  High  School,  Walker,  Kansas;  Francis  Wasinger 
nd  Clarence  Wiesner,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas;  Verne  Schwallbach,  St. 
■iary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Veronica  Horrigan,  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  High  School,  Grand 
■■‘and,  Nebraska;  Lucille  Deckert,  Notre  Dame,  Bcllville,  Illinois;  Martha  Ryan,  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
liver  City,  New  Mexico;  Bernadette  C.  May,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Ashton,  Iowa;  Martha  Gasper,  Tip- 
in  High  School,  Tipton,  Kansas;  Jeanne  Kelly,  St.  Sebastian  School,  Chicago. 

Highest-Ranging  Schools:  First,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas,  8 
lints;  second,  Regiru  High  School,  Norwood,  Ohio,  6  points;  third,  St.  Ann’s  High  School,  Walker, 
ansa*,  1  point. 
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W.  D.  M.  Simmons  Retires 


/^N  May  I,  1936,  W.  D.  M.  Simmons  re- 
tired  from  active  service  with  the  Un¬ 
derwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company,  where  he 
had  been  employed  since  February,  1914. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  Mr.  Simmons 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  School  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Typewriter  Division  of  the  Un¬ 
derwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company  and  during 
that  time  came  to  be  known  not  only  through¬ 
out  the  office -equipment  industry  but  through¬ 
out  the  field  of  business  education. 

Mr.  Simmons  early  fitted  himself  for  his 
life  work  by  teaching  shorthand  and  typing 
in  the  Draughon  Schools  in  the  South.  His 
teaching  experience  paved  the  way  to  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position,  and  within  a  period  of  ten 
years  he  became  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Draughon  Schools. 

He  resigned  this  position  to  enter  the  type¬ 
writer  held,  accepting  the  management  of  the 
Nashville  office  of  the  Smith-Premier  Type¬ 
writer  Company.  Within  a  year,  he  was 
called  to  the  executive  office  of  the  company 
at  Syracuse  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
General  School  Department. 

Within  a  very  few  years  after  joining  the 
Underwood  organization,  he  became  head  of 
the  Educational  Department  and  also  was 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Under  Mr.  Simmons’  supervision  some  of 
the  fastest  typists  of  all  time  were  developed. 


W.  D.  M.  SiMMON'S 


including  such  well-known  names  in  the  tio^ 
of  championship  typing  as  Emil  Trefzgcf 
Margaret  B.  Owen,  William  F.  Oswald,  Bel 
sie  Friedman,  George  L.  Hossheld,  StelJ 
Willins,  Irma  Wright,  Barney  Stapert,  Chtl 
ter  Soucek,  and  Remo  Poulsen.  fr" 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement,  Mr.  Simmot« 
was  presented  with  a  beautiful  watch  by  hi  Je 
co-workers  in  the  Typewriter  Division.  | 

Mr.  Simmons  is  now  touring  the  Soi^ 
west,  visiting  various  famous  health  resorC 
on  what  he  is  pleased  to  describe  as  a  “goo^J 
health  tour.” 

Blaney  Succeeds  Simmons 


W.  H.  Blaney,  assistant  sales  manager 
the  typewriter  division,  was  promoted  to  Mj 
Simmons’  position  as  school  sales  manage.^ 
at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  retirement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when 
Blaney  joined  the  Underwood  organizatio 
in  1916,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  brar 
manager  of  the  L.  C.  Smith  Company  o6 
in  Birmingham  to  M.  S.  Eylar,  who  v,i 
then  sales  manager  for  L.  C.  Smith.  No^ 
he  is  once  again  working  under  M.  S.  Eyh^ 
who  is  vice  president  of  the  Underwo^j 
Elliott  Fisher  Company. 

Mr.  Blaney  brings  to  his  new  position 
experience  gained  during  more  than  a  scorj 
of  years  of  close  association  with  the  typF 
writer  industry.  He  also  brings  a  capacitf 
for  hard  work  and  an  enthusiasm  that  grov| 
with  the  years.  J 


W.  H.  Bi-aney 
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TYPING  MASTERY  DRILLS 

Harold  J.  Jones 


I  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  head  oj  the  commercial  department  of  Thomas 
I  Jefferson  High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  continues  the  series  oj 
I  drills  that  found  favor  with  many  teachers  during  the  past  year 


LETTER  M 

DRILL  1 — ma  mb  me  md  me  mf  mg  mh  mi  mj  mk  ml  mm  mn  mo 
mp  mq  mr  ms  mt  mu  mv  mw  mx  my  mz 

DRILL  2 — man  mboga  me  md  men  mf  mg  mhor  mid  mj  mkama  ml 
mm  mnemonies  moeeasin  mump  mq  mr  sums  mt  mud  mv  mw  mx 
myth  mz 

DRILL  3 — mail  adieu  mar,  molest  barn  mob,  murder  oradle 
•  muok,  mute  dew  muddle,  many  ergo  meant,  mush  feast  muff, 
mat  grunt  magio,  mass  hunt  mahout,  meat  inert  mirror, 
mark  jewel  major,  manse  kernel  make,  mental  learn  melt, 
melton  moon  memory,  mode  niee  mnemonie,  mole  old  mold, 
mare  pretty  map,  mosaic  quite  mosque,  mace  roof  marble, 

)  mad  still  master,  mean  till  met,  misfit  under  mucky, 
motive  valley  move,  meter  wax  mew,  mitten  xenon  mix,  mow 
^  yoke  myth,  mutilate  zigzag  muzzle 

j  DRILL  4 — ma  maj ority -mane  jam  jim  jinn  Jon  jump  name 
I  ninny  non  nun  mandate  narcissus  mythic  nard 

LETTER  N 

DRILL  1 — na  nb  nc  nd  ne  nf  ng  nh  ni  nj  nk  nl  nm  nn  no 
np  nq  nr  ns  nt  nu  nv  nw  nx  ny  nz 

DRILL  2 — name  nb  nc  nd  neap  nf  ngaio  nh  nibble  nj  nk  nl 
nm  nn  nozzle  np  nq  nr  ns  nt  nurse  nv  nw  nx  nymph  nz 

DRILL  3 — nog  after  nap,  nice  bred  nib,  nebula  cap 
nectar,  naive  drift  nadir,  nasal  ear  near,  nick  friend 
nifty,  nay  groom  nag,  need  hood  nought,  neglect  if  nigh, 
number  jerk  nujol,  night  kotow  nikau,  ninety  loaf  nill, 

I  nine  murder  nimble,  noble  never  funny,  nook  open  nor, 

\  nock  pearl  nip,  nexus  quiet  unique,  natural  ran  narrow, 
neigh  soon  nest,  nocent  tomb  notice,  north  under 

(nuclear,  notate  view  novate,  neuron  women  new,  niece 
xiphoid  nix,  nerve  yard  nymph,  nobly  zoo  nozzle 

^  DRILL  4 — hum  hub  hue  hun  hymn  numb  man  nun  non  nan  mum 
^  mob  bum  bun  bin  him  haik  hacker  halogen  nankeen  matinee 
I  nautch  mastoid  nephew  mesquite 
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THE  COUNTING  HOUSE 


James  A.  McFadzen,  Editor  i’arc 

_ 

R.  Dorothea  Jones,  of  the  Hillside  (New  Jersey)  High  School,  takes  % 
her  own  bookkeeping  teaching  motto  for  the  title  of  this  article: 

Make  the  Books  Tell  the  Truth.”  i 


WHEN  the  wort  wc  do  becomes  a  tool 
in  the  operation  of  our  thought,  we 


understand  what  we  are  doing.  If  the  pupil, 
as  he  progresses,  makes  of  his  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping  a  tool  that  he  can  use  to 
express  thought,  he  will  be  able  to  adapt  his 
use  of  the  subject  to  his  needs,  be  they  the 
keeping  of  personal  records,  the  routine  use  of 
office  books,  higher  forms  of  record  keeping, 
or  the  need  of  an  instant  analysis  of  a  business 


I  have  been  asked  why  my  pupils  have 
been  successful  over  so  many  years  in  the 
New  Jersey  state  bookkeeping  contests.  If 
there  is  any  one  reason,  it  is  because  our  aim 
has  been  to  train  our  pupils  to  think  in  the 
subject,  not  merely  to  perform  work  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner. 

One  of  the  most  confusing  operations  to 
the  beginning  bookkeeping  student  is  the 
method  and  reasons  for  closing  the  books; 
yet,  regardless  of  all  the  wide  variation  in 
the  methods,  there  is  one  clear  purpose  in 
closing  the  ledger.  Why  not  teach  the  pupils 
to  understand  the  purpose  first?  How  to  do 
the  work  will  be  learned  more  easily  after 
they  understand  why. 

I  start  in  elementary  work  with  the  bal¬ 
ance-sheet  approach  and,  to  complete  the 
cycle,  return  to  the  balance  sheet  as  the  proof 
of  the  closed  ledger.  I  have  found  the  balance- 
sheet  approach  facile,  and  in  using  it  have 
sought  ways  of  continually  emphasizing  the 
real  meaning  of  “net  worth*’  and  the  proces¬ 
ses  by  which  capital  increases  or  decreases. 
My  whole  effort  is  directed  toward  what  is 
happening  and  why;  the  “how”  of  the  record 
keeping  is  relegated  to  a  position  of  secondary 
importance.  Thus,  I  proceed  through  ledger- 
izing  and  journalizing  up  to  the  point  where 


a  complete  exercise  has  been  recorded,  a  t 
balance  taken,  and  the  new  inventories  « 
ready  to  be  entered. 

The  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  trial  bt  j 
ance  as  a  proof  of  debits  and  credits.  Ti 
method  of  taking  the  statements  from  a  t 
balance  may  have  been  introduced  imm 
ately  after  the  first  trial  balance,  or  may  ha 
been  left  until  the  bookkeeping  cycle  is  c 
pleted.  If  this  statement  process  is  new,  t 
balance  data  should  be  compared  with  t 
actual  condition  of  the  business  at  the  ti 
the  trail  balance  was  taken,  to  discover  w 
needed  information  is  lacking  to  make 
picture  of  the  business  condition  accur 
7'hus  taking  stock  and  arriving  at  an  inv 
tory  balance  for  merchandise  and  suppli 
will  be  indicated.  The  balance  sheet  folio 
then  the  profit-and-loss  statement.  The  pu 
now  can  explain  adequately  the  proprietot 
financial  condition,  compare  it  with  the  pi 
ture  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  undt 
survey,  and  explain  its  variation  by  means 
incomes  earned  and  expenses  incurred. 


A  Motto  for  Bookkeepers 


Throughout  this  statement  preparation, 
resort  to  the  constant  use  of  this  slogat 
“Make  the  books  tell  the  truth,”  truth  beia 
here  equivalent  to  true  condition.  The  trs 
balance  does  not  tell  all  the  truth  as  of  tk 
date  on  which  it  is  taken.  The  pupil  search 
for  the  accounts  that  do  not  show  their  tn 
condition.  He  discovers  that  closing  inver 
tories  are  not  shown  and  must  be  found,  an 
that  capital  changes  are  not  recorded.  He  alt 
discovers  that  the  net  increase  or  decrease  i 
capital  has  not  been  calculated.  Thus,  tii 
statements  are  motivated. 
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Next,  I  confront  the  pupil  with  the  ncccs- 
ity  of  making  each  ledger  account  tell  the 
mplete  truth  as  of  a  certain  date.  We  com¬ 
arc  the  ledger  with  the  balance  sheet  to  see 
^hcrc  we  must  start,  and  again  we  discover 
"^M'thing  to  indicate  our  new  inventories, 
hen  we  observe  expense  and  income  ac- 
I'iunts  showing  unanalyzed  totals.  Last,  we 
ifind  that  these  expenses  and  incomes  have 
ot  yet  reached  the  net-worth  account  or 
^counts. 

The  teacher  must  now  decide  whether  to 
^lose  through  purchases  and  sales,  or  direct 
proht  and  loss.  I  think  there  are  argu- 
-jcnts  in  favor  of  each  method.  I  have  usu- 
'^lly  preferred  teaching  the  purchases-sales 
^cthod  first,  because  the  arithmetic  processes 
How  so  closely  the  arithmetic  involved  in 
nding  profit  on  the  statement.  I  think  this 
ethod  results  in  a  truer  understanding  of 
he  relationship  of  the  items  involved,  and 
hus  lays  a  firmer  foundation  for  thought 
roccss  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  On  the  other 
and,  I  would  not  stress  the  method  of  clos- 
ng.  The  emphasis  should  be  upon  the  qual- 
y  of  teaching  rather  than  upon  the  method 
I  closing. 

I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in 
csenting  the  closing  process  is  that  of  per- 
litting  the  entries  to  be  made  in  a  routine 
hion  or  by  memory.  The  entfies  can  be 
X^ade  so  meaningful,  by  way  of  addition  and 
lutraction,  that  pupils  will  have  little  diffi- 
I'ty  in  making  closings  when  following  a 
ufit-and-loss  statement.  Whether  these 
aihcmaiical  processes  are  performed  step 
y  step  through  the  purchase  record  and 
Ics  record,  or  en  masse  in  a  profit-and-loss 
•  .rnmary  account,  is  not  a  matter  of  vital 
portance.  The  point  is  to  have  the  pupils 
hieve  the  power  to  think  through  the  en- 
c  process. 

When  my  class  has  gained  this  power  and 
come  fully  sure  of  itself,  I  present  the  other 
eihod  of  closing  direct  to  profit  and  loss. 
nic;imcs,  this  is  in  the  first  year;  but,  if  the 
•iber  of  the  class  is  such  that  it  becomes 
,„j^sily  confused,  not  until  the  second  year, 
ilig  '^i'larly,  I  present  both  methods  of  treating 
;'F-p?nse  accounts;  though  usually  I  defer 
tji^iost  of  this  until  the  second  year,  strongly 
;Friphasizing  one  method  until  it  is  complete¬ 
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ly  mastered.  The  mentality  of  the  class  de¬ 
termines  the  amount  of  variation  possible. 

I  teach  the  ruling  and  balancing  of  ac¬ 
counts  as  a  labor-saving  device  on  the  book¬ 
keeper’s  part  and  as  something  th.it  will 
save  him  confusion  at  a  later  date. 

To  prove  that  the  ledger  tells  the  truth, 
take  an  after-closing  or  post-closing  trial 
balance. 

After  the  |x>st<losing  trial  balance  has  been 
taken,  we  compare  it  with  the  balance  sheet 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  two;  with  the 
profit-and-loss  statement,  to  prove  that  no 
expense  nor  income  account  has  been  left 
showing  a  balance;  and  with  the  first  trial 
balance,  to  note  the  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  and  with  which  we  are  already  fa¬ 
miliar.  We  find  that  the  post<losing  trial 
balance  shows  the  true  condition  of  the 
business,  as  of  the  date  on  which  it  was 
taken;  whereas  the  first  trial  balance  did  not. 

Consequently,  we  know  that  our  ledger 
now  is  in  balance  and  does  tell  the  truth. 
How  did  we  accomplish  all  this?  Simply  by 
performing  in  our  ledger  the  additions  and 
subtractions  that  we  had  already  performed 
on  the  profit  and  loss  statement.  Why  did 
we  do  this?  In  order  to  make  our  ledger 
reflect  true  conditions. — R.  Dorothea  Jones, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  High  School, 
Hillside,  Neuf  Jersey. 

[The  Counting  House  is  the  B.  E.  W. 
meeting  place  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
on  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  Mail 
your  ideas  to  the  Department  editor, 
James  A.  McFadzen,  Head,  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Lindsay,  Cali¬ 
fornia.] 


oOo 

•  Ray  G.  Price,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  (Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute,  has  accepted  appointment 
as  Supervisor  of  Programs  in  Commercial 
Education  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He 
takes  over  his  new  duties  this  month. 

Mr.  Price  is  the  author  of  several  articles 
on  consumer  education  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Business  Education  World,  and  of  a 
series  of  twelve  commercial  law  tests  just 
published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
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N.E.A.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  MEETS 


The  following  report  of  this  important  convention  was  prepared  ex-  1; 
clusively  for  the  B.E.W,  by  Raymond  C.  Goodjellow,  Director  of  ^ 
Commercial  Education  for  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
president  of  the  Department  for  1935’ 1936  r 


'  I  'HE  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  opened  its 
sessions  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Heathman 
Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon,  on  Monday,  June 
29.  The  luncheon  was  well  attended  by 
commercial  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Immediately  following  the  luncheon.  Pres¬ 
ident  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow  gave  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  of  the  Department  since 
its  first  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  1894. 

He  brought  out  the  fact  that  from  this  early 
date  until  1910  commercial  education  in  this 
country  had  developed  slowly  in  the  univer¬ 
sities,  secondary  schools,  and  private  schools. 
In  1910  there  were  sixty-six  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  giving  commercial  courses  to  5,800 
students;  the  enrollment  in  the  public  high 
schools  was  approximately  81,000,  and  in 
the  private  commercial  schools,  135,000. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1935,  statistics 
show  that  the  private  schools  have  practically 
the  same  enrollment  as  at  that  time.  The 
colleges,  universities,  and  secondary  schools 
have,  however,  increased  their  enrollments 
approximately  2500  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  2,000,000  young  men  and 
women  are  taking  commercial  courses  in  our 
secondary  schools  and  a  pro(x>rtionatc  num¬ 
ber  are  taking  teacher-training  courses  and 
majoring  in  the  field  of  business. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  explained  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  is  truly  a  repre¬ 
sentative  organization  of  business  education. 
It  has  a  large  membership  in  every  state  and 
in  several  foreign  countries.  The  growth  of 
the  Department  was  attributed  to  the  fact 


that  its  publication.  The  Quarterly,  has  mi 
a  popular  demand  with  business  educator  ^ 
and  they,  in  turn,  have  given  the  Departmei 
their  undivided  support  in  its  activities.  ^ 


T  HE  first  session  r 
the  meeting  consisted  of  a  panel  discussion 
Ray  Abrams,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisians 
discussed  the  question,  “Should  the  commr* 
cial  department  in  a  secondary  school  talii 
into  account  the  occupational  distribution  e 
the  community  which  it  serves.?”  Miss  Aii 
rams’  answer  may  be  briefly  stated  as  foi 
lows:  ^ 

To  ignore  the  changes  in  occupational  distribution 
the  opportunities  for  employment  within  the  co* 
munity,  and  the  need  for  such  training  as  will  saott 
the  demands  of  business  and  of  youth,  is  to  fall  sbaj 
in  responding  to  the  calls  of  our  day,  our  generatin' 
and  our  profession. 


J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Berkeley,  Californil 
discussed  the  question,  “Should  private  buj 
ness  schools  increasingly  restrict  the  enroij 
ment  to  high  school  graduates.?”  Mr.  Anj 
strong  pointed  out:  J 


In  this  day  of  educational  achievement,  it  woa| 
not  seem  possible  to  find  those  who  would  fav 
registering  students  who  do  not  have  a  complete  hitj 
school  equipment.  A  study  of  the  situation  throu^ 
out  our  country  will  show  that  vocational  training 
being  transferred  from  the  secondary  to  the  co&^ 
giate  level,  hence  the  need  for  a  good  general  ediK'^ 
turn  before  starting  vocational  preparation. 


% 


The  third  contributor  to  the  discussion 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of  New  York  Ui 
versity.  The  question  he  considered  w® 


“Should  commercial  courses  in  the  hi^ 
school  be  accepted  for  college  entranl^ 
credit.*”  Dr.  Tonne’s  answer  may  be  statt 
as  follows: 
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There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  questKin.  and  that 
IS  Ver.  We  want  to  make  it  possible  for  the  people 
who  have  uken  commercial  work  to  (tain  entrance 
into  the  most  liberal  college  in  the  area  of  our 
service. 

The  fourth  speaker  on  the  panel  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  of  the  University  of 
Denver.  He  discussed  the  question,  “Should 
the  various  schools  of  business  continue  to 
stress  especially  men’s  occupations,  or  should 
their  curricula  be  extended  to  include  wom¬ 
en’s  occupations  as  well.^’’  Prof.  Zelliot’s 
views,  in  brief,  were  as  follows; 

I  scarcely  need  point  out  that,  at  the  present  time, 
women  may  be  found  holding  responsible  places  in 
almost  every  realm  of  business  and  industry.  Women 
are  in  a  minority  and  perhaps  will  remain  so  in 
many  fields  of  business  employment,  but  I  have  not 
the  temerity  to  suggest  wherein  they  may  not  or 
cannot  enter.  In  most  instances,  ability  to  do  the 
lob  depends  upon  aptitude,  training  and  expierience, 
and  not  upon  sex,  despite  traditions  to  the  contrary. 

M  ARY  STUART,  of 
the  Brighton  (Massachusetts)  High  School, 
discussed  the  question:  “Are  there  any  really 
reliable  guidance  techniques  for  directing 
students  into  the  various  commercial  curri¬ 
cula?”  Miss  Stuart’s  answer  follows. 


At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  reliable  tests  that 
can  be  used  alone  for  guidance  in  directing  students 
into  the  various  curricula.  By  that  I  mean  tests 
similar  to  the  mechanical -aptitude  tests  used  in  trade 
schools  with  considerable  success. 

The  few  tests,  shorthand  prognostic  tests,  etc.,  can¬ 
not  be  used  alone  as  a  criterion  for  determining  the 
selection  of  pupils  for  various  commercial  curricula. 
These  tests  must  be  used  in  coniunction  with  other 
guidance  technique  in  order  to  be  of  use  and  to  be 
at  all  reliable. 

Guidance,  to  be  really  reliable,  must  begin  with 
intelligence  and  personality  testing  accompanied  by 
careful  exploratory  work  in  subject  matter  in  the 
junior  high  school.  In  the  senior  high  school,  guid¬ 
ance  advice  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  definite 
prerequisites  when  electing  subject  matter.  These 
prerequisites  must  be  based  upon  scientific  study  and 
research  as  well  as  upon  experience. 


The  second  session  of 
the  Department  was  held  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  at  the  Portland  Women’s  Club.  Dr. 
N.  H.  Cornish,  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
was  the  chairman.  His  opening  remarks  were 
most  fitting  and  he  gave  a  very  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  the  large  group  assembled. 


R.  B.  HeHelx>wer,  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  State  College  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  discussed  the  question,  “What  economic 
system  does  business  want?”  Mr.  Hefle- 
bower’s  address  was  outstanding  in  many 
respects.  He  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem  and  suggested  some  methods  that 
were  most  logical  in  their  development.  Some 
of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  address  were 
as  follows: 

In  spur  of  their  new  interest  in  the  economic 
system,  business  men  do  not  know  what  they  want. 
There  are  three  fxissible  economic  systems  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  Workable  hybrkis  among  these  systems. 

I'he  s\stem  may  be  a  competitive  one  in  which 
the  governing  force  is  prices;  or  it  may  be  one  in 
which  organized  industry  governs  itself  through  its 
own  syndicates  or  cartels;  or  we  may  have  an  econ¬ 
omy  in  which  government  control  is  the  primary 
force  in  directing  economic  affairs. 

It  is  possible  to  have  some  combinations  of  these 
three  systems,  but  our  experience  of  the  last  decade 
and  a  half,  plus  the  logic  of  the  situation,  indicates 
that  only  certain  of  these  hybrids  are  stable  and  that 
only  certain  ones  of  them  are  workable. 

It  seems  evident  that  business  men  have  every  - 
thing  to  gain  by  encouraging  a  wide-scale  free 
discussion,  particularly  in  our  schools,  of  the  problem 
of  the  economic  system,  or  else  they  will  be  faced  by 
the  unintelligent,  demagogically  led  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  ballot  by  a  blind,  uninformed  public. 
The  salvation  of  private  enterprise  lies  not  in  re¬ 
pression  but  in  education. 

S.  E.  Fleming,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Seattle,  gave  a  most  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject,  “Is  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Vocational?”  Mr.  Fleming  reviewed 
this  held  carefully  and  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  commercial  subjects  would  be  voca¬ 
tional  in  many  instances,  whereas,  under  cer¬ 
tain  other  conditions,  they  would  not  be* 
strictly  vocational. 

One  outstanding  statement  from  his  ad¬ 
dress  must  be  included  in  this  brief  summary: 

We  have  our  junior  business  training  courses,  and 
I  don't  think  anything  has  come  into  the  high  schools 
for  years  that  has  been  valuable  to  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  as  lunior  business  training,  and  I  am  not 
s^ieaking  of  the  lame-duck  students,  either. 

I  think  junior  business  training  for  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  for  orientation,  as  a  prevocational  experience, 
as  an  eye-opener,  is  one  thing  that  I  might  have 
been  taught  when  I  was  in  high  Khool  that  would 
have  been  more  valuable  to  me  than  most  of  the 
things  I  was  taught. 
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The  following  report  of  this  important  convention  was  prepared  ex-  ] 
clusively  for  the  B.E.W.  by  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  i| 
Commercial  Education  for  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  | 
president  of  the  Department  for  193^-1936  j 


*  I  ’HE  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
^  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  opened  its 
sessions  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Heathman 
Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon,  on  Monday,  June 
29.  The  luncheon  was  well  attended  by 
commercial  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Immediately  following  the  luncheon.  Pres¬ 
ident  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow  gave  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  of  the  Department  since 
its  first  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  1894. 

He  brought  out  the  fact  that  from  this  early 
date  until  1910  commercial  education  in  this 
country  had  developed  slowly  in  the  univer¬ 
sities,  secondary  schools,  and  private  schools. 
In  1910  there  were  sixty-six  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  giving  commercial  courses  to  5,800 
students;  the  enrollment  in  the  public  high 
schools  was  approximately  81,000,  and  in 
the  private  commercial  schools,  135,000. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  1935,  statistics 
show  that  the  private  schools  have  practically 
the  same  enrollment  as  at  that  time.  The 
colleges,  universities,  and  secondary  schools 
have,  however,  inci^ased  their  enrollments 
approximately  2500  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  2,000,000  young  men  and 
women  are  taking  commercial  courses  in  our 
secondary  schools  and  a  proportionate  num¬ 
ber  are  taking  teacher-training  courses  and 
majoring  in  the  field  of  business. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  explained  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  is  truly  a  repre¬ 
sentative  organization  of  business  education. 
It  has  a  large  membership  in  every  state  and 
in  several  foreign  countries.  The  growth  of 
the  Department  was  attributed  to  the  fact 


that  its  publication.  The  Quarterly,  has  mJ 
a  popular  demand  with  business  educatorJ 
and  they,  in  turn,  have  given  the  Departmeni 
their  undivided  suppwrt  in  its  activities.  | 

T  HE  first  session  d 
the  meeting  consisted  of  a  panel  discussion 
Ray  Abrams,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
discussed  the  question,  “Should  the  commei 
cial  department  in  a  secondary  school  take 
into  account  the  occupational  distribution  ot 
the  community  which  it  serves?”  Miss 
rams’  answer  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fd 
lows: 

To  ignore  the  changes  in  occupational  distribution 
the  opportunities  for  employment  within  the  com 
munity,  and  the  need  for  such  training  as  will  satisfi 
the  demands  of  business  and  of  youth,  is  to  fall  shor 
in  responding  to  the  calls  of  our  day,  our  generatioa 
and  our  profession. 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  Berkeley,  California, 
discussed  the  question,  “Should  private  bus! 
ness  schools  increasingly  restrict  the  enroll 
ment  to  high  school  graduates?”  Mr.  Arm 
strong  px>inted  out: 

In  this  day  of  educational  achievement,  it  w<>u:<' 
not  seem  possible  to  find  those  who  would  favn 
registering  students  who  do  not  have  a  complete  higi 
school  equipment.  A  study  of  the  situation  through¬ 
out  our  country  will  show  that  vocational  training  > 
being  transferred  from  the  secondary  to  the  colle 
giate  level,  hence  the  need  for  a  good  general  educi- 
tH>n  before  starting  vocational  preparation. 

The  third  contributor  to  the  discussion  was 
Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  of  New  York  Uni 
versity.  The  question  he  considered  was 
“Should  commercial  courses  in  the  higii 
school  be  accepted  for  college  entrana 
credit?”  Dr.  Tonne’s  answer  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 
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There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  questK>n.  and  that 
IS  yes.  We  want  to  make  it  possible  for  the  people 
who  have  taken  commercial  work  to  gain  entrance 
into  the  ino!t  liberal  college  in  the  area  of  our 
service. 

The  fourth  speaker  on  the  panel  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  of  the  University  of 
Denver.  He  discussed  the  question.  “Should 
the  various  schools  of  business  continue  to 
stress  especially  men’s  occupations,  or  should 
their  curricula  be  extended  to  include  wom¬ 
en’s  occupations  as  well.^’’  Prof.  Zelliot ’s 
views,  in  brief,  were  as  follows: 

I  scarcely  need  point  out  that,  at  the  present  time, 
women  may  be  found  holding  responsible  places  in 
almost  every  realm  of  business  and  industry.  Women 
are  in  a  minority  and  perhaps  will  remain  so  in 
many  fields  of  business  employment,  but  I  have  not 
the  temerity  to  suggest  wherein  they  may  not  or 
cannot  enter.  In  must  instances,  ability  to  do  the 
tob  depends  upon  aptitude,  training  and  experience, 
and  not  upon  sex,  despite  traditions  to  the  contrary. 

M  ARY  STUART,  of 
the  Brighton  (Massachusetts)  High  School, 
discussed  the  question:  “Are  there  any  really 
reliable  guidance  techniques  for  directing 
students  into  the  various  commercial  curri¬ 
cula?”  Miss  Stuart’s  answer  follows. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  reliable  tests  that 
can  be  used  alone  for  guidance  in  directing  students 
into  the  various  curricula.  Ry  that  I  mean  tests 
similar  to  the  mechanical -aptitude  tests  used  in  trade 
schools  with  considerable  success. 

Tile  few  tests,  shorthand  prognostic  tests,  etc.,  can¬ 
not  be  used  alone  as  a  criterion  for  determining  the 
selection  of  pupils  for  various  commercial  curricula. 
These  tests  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
guidance  technique  in  order  to  be  of  use  and  to  be 
at  all  reliable. 

Guidance,  to  be  really  reliable,  must  begin  with 
intelligence  and  personality  testing  accompanied  by 
careful  exploratory  work  in  subject  matter  in  the 
junior  high  school.  In  the  senior  high  school,  guid¬ 
ance  advice  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  definite 
prerequisites  when  electing  subject  matter.  These 
prerequisites  must  be  based  upon  scientific  study  and 
research  as  well  as  upon  experience. 


the  Department  was  held  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  at  the  Portland  Women’s  Club.  Dr. 
N.  H,  Cornish,  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
was  the  chairman.  His  opening  remarks  were 
most  fitting  and  he  gave  a  very  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  the  large  group  assembled. 


R.  B.  Heflebower,  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  State  College  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  discussed  the  question,  “What  economic 
system  does  business  want?”  Mr.  Hefle- 
bower’s  address  was  outstanding  in  many 
respects.  He  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
problem  and  suggested  some  methods  that 
were  most  logical  in  their  development.  Some 
of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  address  were 
as  follows: 

In  spile  of  their  new  interest  in  the  economic 
system,  business  men  do  not  know  what  they  want. 
There  are  three  possible  economic  systems  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  workable  hybrids  among  these  systems. 

I'he  system  may  be  a  comiietitive  one  in  which 
the  governing  force  is  prices;  or  it  may  be  one  in 
which  organized  industry  governs  itself  through  its 
own  syndicates  or  cartels;  or  we  may  have  an  econ¬ 
omy  in  which  government  control  is  the  primary 
force  in  directing  economic  affairs. 

It  is  possible  to  have  some  combinations  of  these 
three  systems,  but  our  experience  of  the  last  decade 
and  a  half,  plus  the  logic  of  the  situation,  indicates 
that  only  certain  of  these  hybrids  arc  stable  and  that 
only  certain  ones  of  them  are  workable. 

It  seems  evident  that  business  men  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  encouraging  a  wide-scale  free 
discussion,  particularly  in  our  schools,  of  the  problem 
of  the  economic  system,  or  else  they  will  be  faced  by 
the  unintelligent,  demagogically  led  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  ballot  by  a  blind,  uninformed  public. 
The  salvation  of  private  enterprise  lies  ma  in  re¬ 
pression  but  in  education. 

S.  E.  Fleming,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Seattle,  gave  a  most  inspiring  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  subject,  “Is  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Vocational?”  Mr.  Fleming  reviewed 
this  held  carefully  and  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  commercial  subjects  would  be  voca¬ 
tional  in  many  instances,  whereas,  under  cei^ 
tain  other  conditions,  they  would  not  be 
strictly  vocational. 

One  outstanding  statement  from  his  ad¬ 
dress  must  be  included  in  this  brief  summary: 

We  have  our  junior  business  training  courses,  and 
I  don't  think  any  thing  has  come  into  the  high  schools 
fur  years  that  has  been  valuable  to  so  many  stu¬ 
dents  as  junior  business  training,  and  I  am  not 
sfieaking  of  the  lame-duck  students,  either. 

I  think  junior  business  training  for  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  for  orientation,  as  a  prevocational  experience, 
as  an  eye-opener,  is  one  thing  that  I  might  have 
been  taught  when  I  was  in  high  school  that  would 
have  been  more  valuable  to  me  than  mmt  of  the 
things  I  was  taught. 
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The  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  followed  the  program 
of  the  afternoon.  Reports  were  given  by  the 
various  officers  and  committees,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  1936-1937. 


President:  Krncst  A.  Zelliot,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Denver,  Denver. 

First  Vice  President:  lx>la  Maclean,  Educational 
Director,  Detroit  Oimmerc'ial  College,  iX-troit. 

Second  Vice  President:  Ida  (iranberg,  Kelso  High 
School,  Kelso,  Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Frances  D.  North,  West¬ 
ern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  (Term  Ex¬ 
piring  July  31,  1939):  Elmer  E.  Spanabcl,  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh;  Ruby  V.  Perry,  Al¬ 
len  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans. 


The  meeting  and  banquet  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Hotel  Benson  was  a  joint  program 
of  the  Department  and  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education.  Professor  Ernest  A. 
Zelliot  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Charles 
F.  Walker,  of  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Business,  Portland,  was  toastmaster.  The 


general  theme  for  this  joint  meeting  was: 
“The  development  of  better  understanding 
between  business  leadership  and  school  lead¬ 
ership  with  regard  to  the  study  of  business 
in  American  secondary  schools.” 

Mr.  2^11  iot  gave  a  report  of  the  objective  of 
the  National  Council  following  the  addresses 
of  the  evening  and  outlined  briefly  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Council  in  the  future. 
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IMPRESSIONS  AND  SIDELIGHTS 
As  observed  by  F.  N.  Haroun 

Office  Training  Department,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon 


W e  invited  one  of  the  pioneers  in  commercial  education  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  a  teacher  for  whom  we  have  great  admiration,  to  give  us  his 
impressions  of  the  N.E.A.  meetings  and  to  tell  our  readers  something  ■ 
about  commercial  education  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon 


AT  the  sessions  of  the  Department  of 
^  ^  Business  Educafion  of  the  N.E.A., 
which  met  in  Portland  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  President  Raymond  C.  (Joodfellow 
and  his  associates,  many  worth-while  things 
were  presented  in  addresses,  papers,  and  dis¬ 
cussions  that  should  enable  the  educators  who 
attended  to  go  back  to  their  own  bailiwicks 
and  render  better  service  than  ever  before. 

For  instance.  Miss  Mary  Stuart,  of  Brighton 
(Massachusetts)  High  School,  listed  ten 
trends  in  the  instruction  in  business  subjects, 
on?  being  toward  the  recognition  of  the  fact 


that  well-trained  youth  arc  needed  in  business 
affairs.  Another  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
a  more  strict  selection  of  those  who  shall  be 
permitted  to  take  up  the  study  of  business 
subjects,  particularly  shorthand,  through  the 
elimination,  by  means  of  carefully  prepared 
prognostic  tests,  of  those  who  do  not  show 
evidence  of  being  able  to  meet  commercial 
standards.  She  mentioned  the  suggestion 
often  made  of  segregating  pupils  and  bring¬ 
ing  instruction  down  to  the  ability  level  of 
the  different  groups;  then  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  credit  should  be  given  for  work 
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l^at  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
- incss.  Her  recommendation  was  that  com- 
ir.rrclal  vocational  subjects  should  be  taught 
om  the  standpoint  of  meeting  business  re- 
luirements  and  that  students  unable  to  reach 
fsc  standards  should  be  eliminated. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  suggestion  in 
r  paper  was  that  we  should  make  use  of  the 
Indies  that  have  been  and  are  being  made 
y  the  National  Association  of  Office  Man¬ 
ners,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Association  is 
iow  working  out  a  series  of  tests  to  be  given 
applicants  for  positions.  (These  tests  are 
ill  in  the  experimental  stage  and  not  yet 
vailable  for  examination  by  teachers.)  * 


H  Two  interesting,  though 

||nlfe  different,  attempts  by  schools  in  the 
KVest  to  meet  some  of  the  problems  presented 
y  Miss  Stuart  were  mentioned.  In  Port- 
m1,  commercial  education  in  the  secondary 
chools  is  centered  largely  in  the  High  School 
f  Commerce,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  F. 
Itnn,  Principal.  This  school  is  just  what  its 
implies,  a  high  school  for  training 
j  ^iing  people  for  the  business  world,  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  vocational  aspect  of  the 
work,  yet  with  training  broad  enough  to  be 
education  for  life  and  to  enable  students 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  prepare  for  college. 
Two  other  high  schools — Franklin,  with  H. 

—  :  tV.  White  as  head,  and  Jefferson,  with  R.  L. 

fdw ards  as  head — have  rather  extensive  com¬ 
mercial  departments;  but  in  the  rest  of  the 
:  -  hools,  commercial  subjects  are  limited  in 
itimbcr  and  are  offered  more  as  service 
rourses  than  as  vocational  training. 

—  The  other  attempt,  which  is  being  made 
in  Seattle,  was  described  by  S.  E.  Fleming, 
l^ssistant  Superintendent  in  that  city,  who  is 
fc^^ply  interested  in  the  problems  of  commer- 
[cial  education.  TTie  Thomas  A.  Edison  High 
{School  is  distinctly  vocational,  and  training  is 
;^,iven,  as  far  as  possible,  only  in  occupations 

which  there  is  a  local  outlet,  and  then  not 
gn  excess  of  the  number  that  can  be  absorbed 
n  those  occupations.  This  school  would 
rain  only  those  who  could  demonstrate  their 
opacity  to  do  the  work  after  the  training  is 
ornplcted. 

Edison  High  is  unique  in  two  respects: 
-iiU  (at  least  for  commercial  training),  it  is 
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open  chiefly  to  students  on  the  post-graduate 
level;  second,  students  must  file  application 
for  admission  and  have  their  qualifications 
and  abilities  passed  on  before  they  may  be 
enrolled. 

Mr.  Fleming  challenged  our  thinking  with 
some  very  forward-looking  ideas,  such  as: 
nothing  offered  in  the  high  school  in  recent 
years  has  been  as  valuable  as  junior  business 
training,  especially  consumer  training;  we 
need  to  teach  sales  resistance;  training  in  typ¬ 
ing  should  be  given  as  a  general  skill;  every 
student  should  have,  as  a  part  of  his  general 
education,  basic  accounts;  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy  ought  to  take  its  place  as  a  social 
study;  stenography  should  be  taught  on  a 
strictly  vocational  basis,  and  we  should  be 
more  sensitive  about  the  people  who  will  be 
allowed  to  take  this  training.  Through  this 
latter  plan,  we  should  eliminate  all  possible 
factors  of  failure  that  we  can  predict,  resolv¬ 
ing,  however,  all  doubts  in  favor  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

Here  are  some  ideas  we  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  can  really  “get  our  teeth  into,”  offerings 
from  the  West  for  the  improvement  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  over  the  entire  country. 

As  to  shorthand,  however,  some  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  taught  as  a  personal  accom¬ 
plishment  as  well  as  on  the  vocational  level, 
for  it  certainly  has  a  very  high  value  for  per¬ 
sonal  use. 

The  First  National  Bank 
of  Portland,  with  its  affiliates,  is  one  of  the 
largest  banks,  not  only  in  the  West,  but  in  the 
nation;  it  employs,  of  course,  many  of  the 
graduates  of  the  high  schools.  What  could 
be  more  fitting,  therefore,  than  that  E.  B. 
MdNaughton,  president  of  this  great  banking 
system,  should  be  asked  to  give  us  some 
thoughts,  from  the  business  man’s  point  of 
view,  regarding  the  study  of  business  and 
what  it  should  include? 

Taking  his  cue  from  the  major  industry  of 
the  Northwest,  Mr.  McNaughton  likened  our 
students  to  the  run-of-the-woods  logs  that 
come  from  our  forests,  out  of  which  the  ex¬ 
perts  pick  the  “peelers,”  that  is,  the  choice 
logs  that  are  to  be  sent  to  the  mill  to  be 
“peeled”  on  the  big  lathes  to  make  veneer 
and  plywood. 
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Business  men,  he  said,  wish  that  the  schools 
could  do  a  better  job  of  sorting  out  the 
“peelers.”  He  asked  that  the  schools  give  the 
young  people  a  better  salable  quality.  While 
there  are  many  jobs  today  that  are  mechanical, 
and  many  people  who  are  merely  wood<hop- 
pers  and  key-pushers,  there  are  many  posi¬ 
tions  that  require  personality  and  personal 
ability;  the  schools  should,  therefore,  try  to 
see  that  their  products  have  personality  and 
good  appearance — and  both  the  family  and 
the  business  men  seem  to  expect  the  teacher 
to  develop  these  qualities  in  the  student. 

After  these  very  pertinent  suggestions,  Mr. 
McNaughton  said  that,  considering  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  comes  to  them  and  the  equipment 
with  which  they  have  to  work,  the  teachers 
are  doing  a  pretty  good  job;  but  again  he  im¬ 
plored  us  to  try  to  sort  out  the  “peeler  logs.” 
A  very  challenging,  thought-provoking  mes¬ 
sage,  straight  from  the  shoulder,  without  ora¬ 
torical  frills  or  flourishes! 

I  cannot  forego  saying  just  here  that  an 
attempt  to  develop  the  qualities  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Naughton  mentioned  is  being  made  at  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  through 
what  is  called  the  Office  Training  course.  In 
this  course,  each  class  is  organized  as  a  going 
business  concern,  with  all  the  officers  and 
clerical  assistants  usually  found  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  mercantile  house.  Students  have  to  learn 
to  work  together,  to  give  instructions  to  others, 
and  to  take  orders  from  others,  in  the  same 
friendly,  efficient,  cooperative  manner  that 
would  be  expected  of  them  in  the  business 
office.  As  a  result,  “peeler  logs”  very  quickly 
show  themselves,  and  initiative  and  executive 
ability  are  soon  discovered  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop. 

Many  other  fine  suggestions  and  ideas  were 
presented,  which  space  forbids  mentioning, 
but  which  can  no  doubt  be  found  in  the 
official  report  of  the  convention. 


Personal  Notes 

•  James  M.  Thompson,  instructor  of  shon 
hand  and  typewriting  in  the  School  of  C'orr, 
merce  in  New  York  University,  was  granto  ^ 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  from  tit 
School  of  Education  New  York  Universir 

in  June  of  this  year.  His  thesis  was  entitle 
“The  Organization  of  a  Standardized  Test  i 
General  Business  Practice.” 

Dr.  Thompson  did  his  undergraduai 
work  at  Nebraska  State  College,  Chadrot  ] 
and  received  the  M.  A.  degree  from  Colorad 
State  College  of  Education,  Greeley.  H 
taught  during  the  past  summer  session  in  di 
School  of  Commerce,  Oregon  State  Agricii 
tural  College,  Corvallis. 

•  “To  Miss  Dora  H.  Pitts,  friend,  poo 

and  teacher,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  wti 
know  her,  the  Round-Up  dedicates  thi 
book.”  ' 

Thus  runs  the  dedication  of  Detroit’s  Wes 
ern  High  School  yearbook  for  1935-1936.  Mu 
Pitts,  who  edited  the  B.E.W.’s  Commerei  ' 
Student  Clubs  department  for  the  past  tw 
years,  sponsors  three  commercial  clubs  i 
Western — the  140-Word  Club,  the  Comme 
cial  Alumnae  Club,  and  the  Notary  ('lut 
She  has  well  earned  the  gratitude  and  love  o 
her  students. 

•  This  year.  Canton  Actual  Business  Ca  j 
lege,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  rounds  out  its  sixtied  j 
year  of  continuous  service  since  its  beginnia)  ' 
in  1876.  Age  alone  does  not  necessarily  <k 
note  merit,  but  Canton  Actual  has  stcadi 
progressed  and  continues  to  be  a  leader.  ’ 

H.  Krider  is  president  of  the  college;  S.  1 
Hedges,  vice  president;  and  J.  E.  Bowma 
secretary. 

Our  warm  congratulations  and  sincere  wif 
that  Canton  Actual  continues  its  march  a 
ward,  serving  the  educational  needs  of  i 
community. 


S.  Joseph  DeBrum,  whose  lists  of 
supplementary  materials  for  teachers  of 
commercial  subjects  have  been  of  out¬ 
standing  value  to  our  readers  during 
the  past  two  years,  will  contribute  an¬ 
other  list  of  helpful  references  in  our 
October  issue. 


•  Paul  Bauer  Dennis,  field  representath 
for  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  ai 
Katharine  Barney,  of  Allentown,  Pennii 
vania,  were  married  at  Muhlenberg  Colle| 
Chapel,  Allentown,  on  June  20.  Mr.  an 
Mrs.  Dennis  will  live  in  Nazareth,  Penns^ 
vania.  I 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  EXAMINATION 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 


The  Board  of  Education  of  The  City  of 
New  York,  500  Park  Avenue,  will  hold 
examinations  for  licenses  to  teach  commercial 
subjects  in  the  day  high  schools.  The  exam¬ 
inations  will  be  open  to  men  and  women. 
The  initial  and  final  dates  for  the  receipt  of 
applications  are  September  8  and  Septem¬ 
ber  30. 

Copies  of  the  announcement,  giving  full 
details,  and  copies  of  the  application  forms, 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  and  enclosing  a  large,  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 

The  examination  in  Cregg  Shorthand  will 
include  a  written  paper  covering  business 
practice  and  procedure,  a  test  in  English,  a 
test  of  the  principles  and  practice  in  Cregg 
Shorthand. 

To  those  candidates  successfully  passing 
the  written  examination,  there  will  be  given 
the  following: 

1.  An  interview  test  to  determine  personality,  oral 
English,  general  culture,  and  intelligence. 

2.  A  teaching  test  for  a  full  (icriod  in  a  New  York 
City  high  school. 


J.  A  physKal  examination  by  a  physician  assigned 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

*1.  .\n  evaluatuin  of  record,  based  u(ion  length  of 
service  and  uyxm  the  rejiorts  of  the  applicant's  pre¬ 
vious  sU|iervisors. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  applicants  for  license 
to  teach  stenography  and  typewriting  will  be  given 
a  performance  test  to  determine  the  personal  skill  of 
the  candidate  in  dictation,  transcripition,  and  mimeo¬ 
graphing.  In  shorthand  there  will  be  required  the 
ability  to  write  for  a  (icruxl  of  five  minutes  business 
letter  material,  syllabK  intensity  1.4,  dKtated  at  the 
rate  of  100  words  a  minute.  In  tvping,  there  will  be 
required  ability  to  transcribe  in  20  minutes  in  mail- 
able  form  the  shorthand  notes,  the  transcript  to  be 
not  less  than  %  per  cent  accurate. 

New  York  City  day  high  school  salaries 
range  from  $2,148  to  $4,500.  The  annual 
increment  is  $156  or  more.  In  addition  to 
the  minimum  salary,  credit  is  given  fur  out¬ 
side  exjjerience.  Other  advantages  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  City  high  schools  are: 

1.  Participation  in  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  retire¬ 
ment  and  (lension  law. 

2.  Sabbatical  leave  on  about  two-thirds  pay. 

3.  Tenure  of  position. 

4.  Opimrtunities  for  advancement. 

5.  Intellectual  and  cultural  opfsortunitics. 


A  CROUP  AT  THE  AnNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GrEGG  ASSOCIATION,  HASTINGS, 

England,  May  29-June  2,  1936.  In  the  front  row,  Miss  Kate  Kinley  Gregg  (in  Scot¬ 
tish  costume)  is  standing  between  her  parents.  In  front  are  some  of  the  students 
who  took  part  in  the  annual  contests. 
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ON  THE  LOOKOUT 

Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


Mr.  Bowie,  who  has  been  on  the  lookout  jor  new  office  equipment 
for  several  years  now,  reports  nearly  a  thousand  inquiries  from 
readers  of  the  B.E.W.  during  the  past  school  year.  This  department 
is  one  of  our  many  practical  services  to  you 


■j  File  folders  that  stand  upright  without 
having  to  be  propped.  That  sounds  like 
a  Ale  clerk’s  paradise! 

Globe-Wernicke’s  new  Tri-Guard  files  sup¬ 
port  the  guides  on  three  rods,  one  at  the 
bottom  and  one  on  each  side,  permitting  the 
guides  to  slant  but  not  to  fall  flat.  A  V- 
shaped  filing  pocket  is  formed  by  a  touch  of 
the  fingers. 

Equipment  like  this  will  give  filers  more 
time  for  filing — time  that  used  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  pushing  the  correspondence  folders 
down  into  the  drawer  and  trying  to  keep 
them  standing  up. 


^  Another  filing  improvement — this  one 
for  cards — does  away  with  guide  cards, 
though  guide  tabs  can  be  used  if  it  seems 
desirable.  Cards  have  three  slots  near  each 
lower  corner,  and  ride  on  metal  guides.  They 
can  be  moved  right,  left,  up,  or  down.  It  is 
possible  to  arrange  them  so  that  the  top  line 
of  each  one  is  visible,  and  they  can  be  changed 
at  an  insunt’s  notice.  The  system  is  adaptable 
to  equipment  already  in  use.  John  Austin 
Best,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  the  inventor 
of  this  card  file. 

3  A  modernistic,  competent-looking  new 
stapling  plier,  the  Neva-Clog  J-30,  is  a 
Ij^e  giant  for  performance.  Although  it  looks 
not  much  bigger  than  the  gadget  with  which 
the  conductor  nips  your  railroad  ticket,  its 
■  construction  provides  extra  leverage  and  new 
smoothness  in  operation.  With  it,  a  staple 
can  be  driven  through  coated  paper  to  the 
limit  of  the  staple  leg,  with  a  minimum  of 
pressure  and  without  buckling  the  suple. 


4  More  and  more  business  men  are  rcaii? 

*  ing  that  an  undated  paper  is  an  incotn 
pletc  record.  But  did 
you  ever  pick  up  a  dat¬ 
ing  stamp,  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  current 
year  wasn’t  on  it?  That 
won’t  hapf)en  with  the 
new  Bates  metal  dater — 
it’s  ready  for  twenty-five 
years  of  dating.  (And 
at  the  end  of  that  time, 
you’ll  deserve  a  new 
one.)  Dates  are  changed 
instandy  (it’s  completely 
automatic)  by  a  mere 
flick  of  the  levers. 

“Grink” — GRegg  INK — is  not  the  name 
*  of  the  free-flowing  ink  put  out  by  the  P 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  but  it  seems  like 
a  good  one,  for  the  company  guarantees  the 
quality  of  its  inks  and  especially  recommends 
the  washable  blue  ink  as  the  best  that  can  be 
purchased  for  fountain  pens  and  general  | 
school  use.  Gregg  ink  is  available  also  io 
record  black  and  red.  You  can  secure  Gregg 
inks  from  your  local  stationer. 


September,  1936  ‘ 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  furtha 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. , 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  * 

Name  .  . i 

Address  . | 
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Your  Professional  Reading 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce,  State  College,  San  lose,  California 


Have  you  been  sailing  the  sea  of  professional  reading  without  a  chart? 
Let  Dr.  Graham's  authoritative  reviews  guide  you.  She  is  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  new  books,  magazine  articles,  and  testing  materials 


At  the  1936  Conference  on  Curriculum 
and  Guidance,  at  Stanford  University, 
speakers  emphasized  (I)  the  education  of 
the  whole  child  as  opposed  to  the  acquiring 
I  of  segments  of  knowledge;  (2)  pupil  experi- 
i  ence  rather  than  teacher-im posed  activity; 
(3)  social  experiences  on  all  school  levels; 
and  (4)  the  social  outlook  of  the  teacher. 
There  was  much  give  and  take  among  mem- 
bers  of  panel  groups  relative  to  these  points, 
and  many  other  ideas  were  introduced. 

The  education  of  the  whole  child  implies 
attention  to  emotional  factors — to  all  the 
items  that  go  to  make  up  the  thing  we  call 
personality.  This  means  that  teachers  must 
read  the  latest  Ixxiks  on  psychology,  all  of 
which  have  chapters  on  personality;  and,  also, 
such  practical  applications  of  personality  de¬ 
velopment  as  books  on  business  etiquette  and 
character  training. 

The  concept  of  pupil  experience  rather 
than  teacher-imposed  activity  does  not  imply 
“soft”  pedagogy.  Pupil  experiences  arising 
out  of  pupil  motives  must  be  directed  and 
guided.  It  is  imperative  that  the  teacher, 
more  than  ever  before,  be  a  leader.  Reading 
along  the  lines  of  the  development  of  the 
qualities  of  leadership  is,  therefore,  essential. 

Present  emphasis  upon  social  concepts  and 
experiences  demands  wide  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  He  must  not  only  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world;  he  must  also 
be  able  to  direct  group  activities  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  social  experiences. 

The  social  outlook  of  the  teacher  implies 
the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  as  well 
as  an  interest  in  social  problems. 

While  professional  reading  is  not  the  en¬ 
tire  answer  to  this  problem,  it  does  form  a 


vital  part  of  the  teacher’s  program.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  teacher,  the  reading 
fare  must  be  selected  and  balanced.  The 
books  and  articles  here  reviewed  are  given 
as  samples  of  the  type  of  reading  matter 
helpful  to  teachers  desirous  of  fitting  into 
new  educational  schemes. 

Stimulating  Btxiks 

Tnt  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  Four¬ 
teenth  Yearboot^,  The  Department  of  Su¬ 
perintendence,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1936, 
478  pp.,  $2. 

A  commisiiion  of  distinguished  cdueatori  pre¬ 
pared  this  re(xtrt.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  a  brief  review  iKcausc  of  the  number  and 
scope  of  the  topics  covered. 

On  the  first  page,  seven  basic  principles  of  orien¬ 
tation  for  instruction  in  American  public  schools 
arc  listed.  I'hesc  principles,  from  "government 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed”  through  "the 
preservation  of  personal  liberty”  to  “the  assumption 
of  full  individual  responsibility  in  the  discharge  of 
private  and  public  obligations,”  are  American,  demo-  « 
cratk,  and  applicable  to  a  changing  society. 

The  factors  conditioning  the  social  studies  are 
considered  in  Part  I.  I'hesc  factors  arc:  the  nature 
of  society,  the  role  of  education  and  the  Khool,  and 
the  nature  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process. 
Part  11  deals  with  the  social-studies  curriculum;  and 
Part  III,  with  teaching,  evaluating,  and  revising  so¬ 
cial-studies  programs. 

The  material  is  concisely  presented.  There  arc 
lists  of  trends  aiMl  similar  matters.  Brief  state¬ 
ments  of  basic  concepts  arc  included.  Fur  instance, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on  the  nature  of 
the  learner  and  the  learning  process,  there  are  sec¬ 
tions  giving  brief  statements  of  the  beliefs  held  by 
adherents  to  various  Khools  of  psychology.  All 
through  the  book  there  are  clear,  definite  state¬ 
ments  of  the  issues  involved.  Sample  curricula 
and  course-of-study  outlines  are  given. 
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'rhe  general  principiet  that  apply  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  social  studies  (pp.  289  to  311)  should  be 
read  by  every  teacher.  Sensible  suggestions  for 
handling  controversial  issues  are  included  in  this 
section. 

This  report  is  based  upon  previous  publications 
dealing  with  social  trends  and  contributions  that 
education  may  make  to  American  democracy.  All 
these  volumes  form  the  groundwork  for  the  ac¬ 
tual  construction  of  courses  of  study  to  fit  local 
situations.  Naturally,  a  national  commission  can¬ 
not  prepare  a  detailed  course  of  study  and  hand  it 
down  to  the  teachers.  It  would  tend  to  become 
static  and  might  stifle  the  originality  of  the  teacher. 
The  foundation  for  building  courses  of  study  in 
the  social  studies  presented  by  these  leading  edu¬ 
cators  it  the  type  of  contribution  needed.  It  is  up 
to  the  rest  of  us  to  make  it  our  own  and  to  apply 
the  principles  in  our  teaching. 

Getting  Ahead  in  Retailing,  by  Nathan  M. 
Ohrbach,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  1935,  266  pp.,  $2.50. 

Definite  facts  relative  to  volume  of  business  in 
any  industry  and  to  employment  opportunities  for 
young  people  are  difficult  to  get.  While  Mr.  Ohr¬ 
bach  does  not  disclose  the  source  of  his  information, 
he  does  present  some  interesting  figures  to  show 
that  retailing  is  the  country's  greatest  industry.  He 
states,  also,  that  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  23  per  cent  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed 
in  private  industry  were  employed  in  retail  stores 
and  that  retailing  api^ears  to  be  the  only  ma)or 
industry  in  which  the  number  of  employees  [Kr 
unit  of  sale  has  been  on  the  increase,  lie  argues 
that,  as  the  human  equation  is  supreme  in  retailing, 
this  field  should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  young 
(terson  who  is  “choosing  a  career." 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  book  that  encourages 
and  invites  young  people  to  select  a  certain  line  of 
work  when  possible  overcrowding  is  mentioned  iii 
connection  with  so  many  other  ways  of  earning 
a  livelihood. 

Mr.  Ohrbach's  belief  that  retailing  is  the  most 
satisfying  and  enjoyable  career  is  mirrored  all 
through  the  book. 

His  advice  to  young  people  is  presented  in  four¬ 
teen  chapters.  Opportunities  in  stores  of  various 
kinds  are  diKUssed;  hints  on  getting  a  job  are  listed; 
the  initial  training  period  is  described  step  by  step; 
the  necessity  for  knowledge  of  merchandise,  prices, 
merchandising,  and  records  is  stressed;  the  study  of 
human  nature  is  recommended;  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  heeding  the  mandates  of  Dame  Fashion  is 
emphasized.  Forty  tips  for  reuil  sales  people  are 
written  out  of  Mr.  Ohrbach's  experience  as  owner 
and  executive  of  his  affiliated  stores.  “Why  Re¬ 
tailers  Fail"  is  the  title  of  the  final  chapter. 

There  are  organization  charts;  lisu  of  duties,  “pit- 
falls,"  and  “planks";  copies  of  store  records;  and 
itemized  descriptions  of  promotional  themes.  There 
is  no  index  nor  bibliography. 


This  book  IS  evidently  not  intended  to  be  uwf 
as  a  textbook,  although  parts  of  it  (for  example 
the  detailed  materials  mentioned  in  the  iirrcrtim, 
paragraph)  are  suitable  for  such  use.  It  will  suppij 
good  supplementary  reading  for  classes  in  rrtai 
selling  or  in  vocational  guidance. 

Financial  Management,  by  James  O. 
Kinsey  (University  of  Chicago);  reviset 
by  Willard  J.  Graham  (University  of  C'h; 
cago),  American  Technical  Society,  ('h- 
cago,  1935,  534  &  27  pp.,  $3.50. 

Recent  writers  on  requirements  for  executi*- 
business  fxisitions  mention  that  an  understanding  j 
financial  management  is  increasingly  impurian' 
This  revision  of  a  standard  book  on  financial  niai 
agement  may  be  used  in  the  training  of  executive 
or  for  providing  background  material  for  teaihr 
and  business  employees. 

The  thirty-four  chapters  of  the  book  are  groupre 
under  eight  general  headings.  The  first  chapten 
deal  with  estimating  capital  requirements,  source 
of  capital,  and  methods  and  devices  for  sccurloi 
capital — cash  control,  credit  control,  and  the  rcb 
tion  of  bookkeeping  and  auditing  to  financial  coc 
trol. 

I'he  chapters  on  budgeting  are  especially  guoc 
Definite  methods  are  suggested  and  concrete  exam¬ 
ples  and  illustrations  are  given.  The  importance  d 
written  plans  for  allotments  of  money  and  quua 
for  production  is  stressed. 

The  prcKedures  for  granting  and  securing  credi 
arc  clearly  explained. 

I'he  chapters  on  the  relation  of  bookkeeping  aoc 
auditing  to  financial  control  help  to  a.vswer  tk 
Student's  questions  as  to  the  “why"  of  many  bool 
keeping  procedures. 

A  final  chapter  on  firuncial  abuses  is  illuminatisi 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  business  practices  « 
today. 

The  book  presents  clear  explanations  and  prac& 
cal  examples  valuable  to  anyone  interested  in  finas 
cial  management. 

The  Run  for  Your  Money,  by  E.  Jeroin 
Ellison  and  Frank  W.  Brock,  Dodge  Pulf 
lishing  Company,  New  York,  1935,  251 
pp.,  $2.50. 

It  is  a  question  just  how  racket-conscious  « 
should  make  our  boys  and  girls  in  school.  Vt 
do  not  wish  to  give  them  so  much  material  dcal'mi 
with  dishonest  schemes  that  they  become  skeptic* 
regarding  the  motives  of  all  people.  We  do  V 
wish  to  develop  a  nation  of  suspicious  individuait 
sure  that  everyone  is  trying  to  cheat  them.  Ove 
emphasis  upon  rackets  is  not  fair  to  reputable  bus 
ness  men  and  women.  On  the  other  hand,  we  * 
not  wish  to  have  any  part  in  the  uaining  of  i 
group  of  gullible  victims  of  rackets.  This  bool 
is  another  added  to  the  increasing  list  of  tb* 
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warning  conkunicrs  against  atlcmpu  to  take  ihrir 
money  without  making  adequate  return. 

(Chapters  recommended  especully  because  they 
treat  of  topics  on  which  there  is  little  informa¬ 
tion  are  those  on  insurance  rackets,  fleecing  the  un¬ 
employed,  the  quest  for  “talent,**  artd  lotteries  and 
ihain  schemes. 

The  reading  of  the  chapter  on  fleecing  the  un¬ 
employed  will  show  young  people  what  happens 
when  some  attractive  “help  wanted'*  ads  are  an¬ 
swered  and  will  enable  them  to  identify  the  usual 
racketeering  ads. 

Methods  Requirements  in  Commercial 
Teacher  Training,  Frances  B.  Bowers  et 
al,  editors,  Bulletin  No.  10,  The  National 
Association  of  Commercial  Teacher-Train¬ 
ing  Institutions,  Vernal  H .  Carmichael, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana,  Secretary.  May,  1936,  43  pp.  (paper 
cover),  25  cents. 

Although  the  oft-quoted  remark,  "Those  who  can, 
do;  those  who  can’t  do,  teach;  those  who  can't 
teach,  teach  others  how  to  teach,”  is  not  true,  those 
who  teach  others  how  to  teach  have  little  printed 
material  to  help  them.  Each  teacher  of  a  methods 
course  gets  together  the  materials  he  feels  are  help¬ 
ful,  plans  the  student  activities  he  believes  neces¬ 
sary,  and  thus  does  the  best  work  he  can.  Be- 
-  cause  of  this  "individualism"  in  methods  courses, 
many  plans  are  in  use.  Some  teachers  believe  that 
principles  can  be  taught  in  a  general  course  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  business  subject.  Others  provide  sepa¬ 
rate  courses  for  individual  business  subjects  or 
groups  of  subjects.  Still  others  feel  that  “profes¬ 
sionalized  subject  matter”  is  the  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach. 

This  bulletin  is  unique  in  that  it  presents  de¬ 
scriptions  of  examples  of  each  of  these  practices  in 
various  institutions.  I'he  requirements  of  a  large 
number  of  states  and  institutions  relative  to  methods 
courses  are  given.  Finally,  there  is  a  helpful  article 
on  lesson  planning. 

This  bulletin,  indispensable  to  the  teacher  of 
methods  courses,  represents  one  of  the  services  of  the 
J  Natioiul  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher-Training 
I  Institutions,  which  teachers  may  join.  This  is  the 
I  tenth  bulletin  issued  by  the  association.  As  pro- 
,1  grams  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  business  sub- 
.=  jects  are  being  initiated  or  enlarged,  the  work  of  such 
an  association  becomes  increasingly  significant. 

Pertinent  Magazine  Articles 

Educational  Abstracts,  230  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York.  Bi-monthly,  $4  year. 

In  line  with  the  trend  toward  digests,  abstracts, 
and  condensed  information  of  all  kinds,  anothei 

I 


new  educaliunal  magazine  appears.  There  are  thir¬ 
ty-three  special  sections,  each  devoted  to  one  phase 
of  education.  The  section  on  commercul  educa¬ 
tion  IS  edited  by  Dr.  £.  G.  Blackstone,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  The  issue  for  March-April,  1936, 
contains  eleven  abstracts  of  articles  and  books  on 
commercial  education,  including  two  articles  that 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  The  Businfu  Education 
Woai  D. 

The  Education  Digest,  F.  O.  Box  100,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  $2  a  year. 

Digests  of  articles  ap()earing  in  educational  maga¬ 
zines  are  presented  here.  .Abstracts  of  twenty  to 
thirty  articles,  general  in  nature,  are  iiKluded  in 
each  monthly  issue.  Three  papers  of  especial  interest 
to  teachers  of  business  subjects  have  appeared  during 
1936.  Mrs.  F.sta  Ross  Stuart's  article  on  "Type¬ 
writing — Its  Increasing  ImportaiKe  in  American 
Life"  in  Sew  Yorh  State  Education,  December, 
1935;  Dr.  Ralph  Haefner's  discussion  of  "Teaching 
Typing  in  the  (irades"  from  the  Sation’s  Schools, 
April,  1936;  Mr.  Paul  Martin's  paper  on  "Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Consumer  at  (ximpton,”  in  the  Junior 
College  Journal,  December,  1935,  are  presented. 

Tests 

Business  Law  Cases  and  Tests,  a  Combina¬ 
tion  WoRKBtxjK  AND  Testbook,  by  Haf- 
vey  A.  Andruss,  Prcniicc-Hall,  Inc.,  1934, 
224  pp.  (paper  cover),  80  cents.* 

'I'he  teacher  of  business  law  is  eager,  of  course, 
to  vitalize  his  work  by  providing  interesting  cates 
that  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  business  law.  Hr 
wishes,  also,  to  be  able  to  evaluate  pupils'  work 
frequently  without  taking  much  out-of-class  time 
to  grade  |Ni)>crs  and  compile  records. 

This  work  book  of  combined  law  cases  and  tests 
serves  b<ith  these  pur|K>se$.  There  are  seventy- 
four  exercises;  some  of  them  are  analyses  of  cases,* 
and  others  are  new-type  tests.  Provision  for  scor¬ 
ing  is  made  in  all  exercises.  The  time  to  be  spent 
on  the  various  exercises  is  given  in  each  instance. 
The  time  ranges  from  three  to  fifty  minutes. 

Because  the  pupils  till  the  blanks  for  each  les¬ 
son,  new  work  books  arc  necessary  for  each  class. 

The  work  txxik  is  designed  to  be  used  with  any 
textbook  on  business  law.  Ten  of  the  thirty-one 
units  are  given  over  to  various  features  of  con¬ 
tracts;  two,  to  negotiable  instruments;  eight,  to 
mi.sccllancous  topics,  such  as  sales  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  bailments,  insurance,  real  property,  etc.  The 
final  unit  includes  five  exercises  that  comprise  a 
complete  examination  on  business  law. 


'Mr.  Andruss  begins  a  scries  of  law  tests  on  page 
64  of  this  issue  of  the  Busisem  Education  Woetd. 
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TRUE- FALSE  CORRECTION  TEST 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  LAW  AND  BUSINESS 


Prepared  by  H.  A.  Andruss 

Director,  Department  of  Commerce,'  State  Teachers  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania 

PART  I 

Directions:  Circle  the  T  or  F  to  indicate  that  you  consider  the  statements  below  to  be 
true  or  false.  After  all  the  responses  are  circled,  follow  the  directions  at  the  end  of  the 
test  carefully.  Study  the  example  before  writing.  [Note  to  teachers:  The  words  inserted 
in  parenthesis  refer  to  Part  II  of  the  test.]  Because  of  the  limitations  of  printers’  type, 
brackets  arc  used  here;  instead  of  circles  to  enclose  the  proper  letters. 


T  [F]  PHILADELPHIA  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 

[T]  F  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  HIGHEST  law  of  the  land 
[t]  F  a  knowledge  of  the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States  b  IMPORTANT 

to  one  in  studying  Business  Law . 

T  [F]  That  portion  of  law  that  deals  with  rights  of  persons  who  exchange 

goods  and  services  b  known  as  CRIMINAL  law . 

[T]  F  CRIMINAL  law  deals  with  the  rules  of  conduct  to  preserve  the  peace  and 

order  of  society  . 

[T]  F  The  Supreme  Cx>urt  of  the  United  Sutes  INTERPRETS  law . 

[T]  F  British  Law  MERCHANl'  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  modern  Business 

Law  . 

[T]  F  State  legislature  may  pass  laws  which  conflict  with  the  (X)MMON  LAW 
T  [F]  The  League  of  Nations  was  organized  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 

NATIONAL  law  . 

T  [F]  The  person  who  practices  law  for  hire  is  known  as  a  WITNESS . 

T  [F]  The  collective  opinion  of  the  jury  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 

alleged  wrong-doer  is  called  the  EVIDENCE . 

T  [F]  Taking  a  case  to  a  higher  court  when  one  b  not  satisfied  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  court  is  REPEAL  . 

T  [F]  The  presiding  officer  of  the  court  is  the  SHERIFF . 

[T]  F  The  legal  representative  of  the  state  in  a  case  brought  by  the  state  against 

an  alleged  wrong-doer  b  a  PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY . 

T  [F]  The  records  of  the  court  arc  kept  by  the  JUDGE . 

T  [F]  The  person  against  whom  a  civil  suit  b  brought  b  known  as  the 

PLAINTIFF . 

T  [F]  Personal  property  is  sometimes  called  REALTY . 

[T]  F  One  who  gives  information  about  a  case  in  court  b  known  as  a  WITNESS 

[T]  F  Real  property  b  generally  IMMOVABLE  . . . 

T  (F)  (2oal  bi  a  mine  is  PERSONAL  property . 

|T]  F  The  evidence  of  ownership  in  personal  property  is  a  BILL  OF  SALE. . . 

•  I  point  score  **  2  pwnt  score 


(  )  0 
(  )  I* 

(  )  2* 


( 

commercial 

) 

( 

or  business 

)  3** 

( 

)  4* 

( 

)  5* 

( 

)  6« 

( 

)  7* 

( 

international 

)  8** 

( 

lawyer 

)  9** 

( 

verdict 

)10** 

( 

appeal 

)11** 

( 

judge 

)12** 

( 

)13* 

( 

clerk 

)M«* 

( 

defendant 

)15** 

( 

chattels 

)16«* 

( 

)17* 

( 

)18* 

( 

real 

)19«* 

( 

)20« 

PART  II 

Directions:  In  each  statement  circled  [F],  n(Hice  the  ONE  WORD  CAPITALIZED. 
Make  the  statement  true  by  subtituting  ANOTHER  WORD  for  the  ONE  WORD 
CAPITALIZED.  Write  the  NEW  WORD  in  the  (  )  provided  at  the  end  of  | 

each  statement.  Do  not  consider  the  sutements  marked  [T].  Study  the  example  before 
writing. 

T  [F]  PHILADELPHIA  is  the  capital  of  the  sute  oi  Pennsylvania  (Harrisburg)  0 

(Nest/  month,  cate  problems  on  the  formatiom  of  contracts.) 
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THE  lUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORlfl 


POETRY  AND  BUSINESS 


(This  month’s  selection  of  ’’poetry  close  to  the  life  of  business  and 
the  business  of  life”  is  edited  by  Edward  Roi?ert  Gschwind,  of 
Samuel  /.  Peters  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans.  Air. 
I  Gschwind  is  a  distinguished  author  and  teacher  of  poetry 


i  “Opportunity,”  submitted  by  George  N.  Hartman,  Central  Junior  High 
School,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  could  easily  be  the  prayer  that  would  lift 
I)  a  nation  from  a  universal  depression.  It  gives  hope  to  the  disconsolate  .  .  . 

(refreshes  the  tired  .  .  .  dictates  success.  It  speaks  calmly  .  .  .  poignantly  .  .  . 
lucently. 

I  OPPORTUNITY 

I  Walteii  Malone 


They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  /  l^nocl^  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  behind  your  door 
And  bid  you  wa^e,  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away! 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane! 

Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day — 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again! 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  lost  youth  all  aghast? 

Dost  reel  from  righteous  Retribution  s'  blow? 

T hen  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the  past 
And  find  the  future’s  pages  white  as  snow. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?  Rouse  thee  from  thy  spell; 

Art  thou  a  sinner?  Sins  may  be  forgiven; 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee  from  hell; 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  heaven. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its  dead, 

But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands  and  weep; 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  "/  can!" 

No  shame-faced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 
But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  manl 

— Reprinted  by  permiirion  of  Alba  Rosa  Malone. 
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Stenographers  Use  It 


— Your  Students  Need  I 


"by  a  master-stroke  of  genius  Mr.  Opdycke  has  compiled 
a  portable  classroom  which  can  spread  its  wisdom  from 
every  oAce  desk.  I  try  to  keep  a  copy  of  Opdycke's  ‘Get 
It  Right'  on  my  desk,  but  the  minute  my  back  is  turned 
the  book  disappears.  1  find  that  every  stenographer  in  the 
office  uses  it  as  a  sundard  ready  rderence  book  on  the 
thousand  and  one  puzzles  that  come  up  in  the  daily 
routine.  They  all  tell  me  that  the  index  is  so  complete 
and  so  well  arranged  that  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  in 
finding  the  answer  they  are  seeking.” — R.  ITesJey 
Burnham,  Principal  qf  Haaren  High  School,  New  York 
Gty. 

GET  IT  RIGHT! 

By  JOHN  B.  OPDYCKE 

Authoritatively  solves  every  problem  that  the 
user  of  English  is  likely  to  encounter.  It  is  an 
omnibus  of  usage  to  be  consulted  whenever  de¬ 
cisions  have  to  be  made  between  what  is  exact  and 
precise  in  speech  and  writing  and  what  is  merely 
passable  or  downright  wrong.  Major  treatment  is 
accorded  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  word 
study,  because  most  errors  occur  in  these  depart¬ 
ments. 


EVERYTHING  EVERYBODY  W.\NTS 
TO  KNOW  about  correct  writing  .  . 
how  to  spell,  to  write  telegrams,  to  sS 
breriate,  to  capitalize,  to  write  direct  br 
mail  copy — even  how  to  write  tiewspape 
copy.  He  gives  you  word  lists,  ti^ure 
of  speech,  grammar  review;  he  tells  >oi 
how  to  find  a  book  in  a  library.  No,  yo: 
cannot  borrow  it! — Detroit  Newt. 
Indispensable  reference.  —  Hartf^f, 
CouroHt. 

MR.  OPDYCKE  HAS  MADE  THE 
KIND  OF  BOOK  that  everyone  v*!* 
uses  the  English  language,  whether 
ten  or  spoken,  will  be  glad  to  knf 
within  easy  reach. — New  York  T:m 
Book  Review. 

TRULY  AN  OMNIBUS  .  ,  .  on  tk 
varied  phases  and  fields  of  written  a- 
pression,  including  letterwriting  anc 
advertising  copy,  grammar  and  proof 
reading,  telegrams  and  filing  systcon 
The  work  will  be  highly  useful  to  si: 
dents,  writers,  and  secretarial  workers 
— St.  Louit  Pott  Ditfatck. 


Twenty  Handbooks  in  One 

In  addition  to  a  vividly  illustrated,  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  fundamentals,  GET  IT 
RIGHT  explores  their  application  in  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  fields:  the  writing  of  business  and  social 
letters,  direct-mail  copy,  news  stories,  editorials, 
advertisements,  preparation  of  petitions,  proclama¬ 
tions,  resolutions;  the  efficient  use  of  libraries;  how 
to  record  minutes  and  make  reports;  scientific 
methods  of  filing  and  indexing. 


THE  AUTHOR 

Mr.  Opdycke  was  educated  at  Coins 
bia,  Cornell,  New  York,  and  Oxfc- 
Universities.  He  is  a  publicist,  lourn.' 
ist,  and  educator  of  note  and  authot 
In  the  Service  of  Youth,  The  Lan.t^u^t 
of  Advertising,  Business  Letter  PrMi:.‘. 
The  English  of  Commerce,  The  Litn 
Sure  of  Letters,  Advertising  and  Sti^^ 
Practice,  etc. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


FUNK  A  WASNALLS  COMPANY 
354-3M  FaMTlh  Awmm.  Ntw  Yzrk.  N.  Y. 


You  need  this  book.  It  will  strengthen  and 
brighten  your  expression,  eliminate  errors.  Get  a 
copy  today  at  any  book  shop.  Or  order  it  direct 
from  us,  via  the  coupon,  with  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
turning  it  at  our  expense  within  five  days  and 
having  your  money  refunded. 

(Write  for  Free  copy  of  “Dictation  Facts.”  No.  15: 

Romance  in  the  Dictionary) 


I’icaw  lend  id*,  pott-pald.  i  copy  of  "Gtt 
IT  RIOHr*  by  John  B  Opdyrko.  I  rwlw 
tS.sa.  If  I  am  not  aatliflea  afltr  five  dan 
aumlnatlon  I  may  raratva  my  money  bark  upa 
return  ol  the  book.  Dept.  Mb 

.Name  . - 

AddreM  . . 

City. .  8UU . 

— ea^waaeii  ..Mm . .  aeWirn 
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When  ordering  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


1 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOl 


touRTH  International  Commercial 
I  Schools  Contest 


rHE  fourth  International  Commercial 
Schools  Contest  was  held  at  the  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel  in  Chicago,  June  24  and 
),  The  contest  was  ably  managed  by  a 
immittee  composed  of  W.  C.  Maxwell,  of 
linsdale  (Illinois)  High  School,  chairman, 
rho  has  directed  the  Illinois  state  commer- 
lal  contests  for  many  years;  Helen  Hartman, 
t  Hinsdale;  Lillian  Murray,  East  Peoria 


(Illinois)  High  School;  and  D.  C.  Beighey, 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers’  College, 
Macomb. 

Three  types  of  schools  participated  in  the 
contests:  public  and  parochial  secondary 
schools,  private  business  schools,  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  official  report  of  the  contest,  issued  by 
the  Contest  Committee,  follows; 


1 

•-"j 

I 

I 

\ 

i 


I 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 
3 


SHORTHAND 

(The  shorthand  scores  represent  the  net  transcribing  rate.  The  penalty  for  each  error,  typo¬ 
graphical  or  transcription,  was  weighed  at  the  rate  of  five  words  for  each  error,  deducted 
from  the  gross  transcription  to  give  the  net  rate.  Dictation  material  consisted  of  letters  and 
literary  material.] 

70-Jf'ard  Rate,  Dtfision  I,  High  School  Class  A  (Sutice  2  Semesters) 

Contestant  School  and  Instructor  Net  Rale 

Phyllis  Abersold  . John  flay  High  School.  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  36 

Jean  Thompson  . John  IJay  High  School,  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Mess .  31 

Viola  Ludwig  . Siena  High  School,  Chicago.  Sister  Mary  Hilary .  24 

tOO-Word  Rale,  Ditnsion  II,  Business  College  Clous  A  (Notice  2  Semeslers) 

Irene  Potter  . Cregg  College,  Chicago.  Isabelle  Clark .  4.S 

Esther  Maland  . H(egg  College,  Chicago.  Isabelle  Clark .  4.S 

Frances  Conerty  . Cregg  College.  Chicago.  Isabelle  Clark .  36 

tOO  H'ord  Rate,  Division  I,  High  School  Class  B  (Amateur  4  Semeslers) 

fiinevra  Wilcoxen  . Canton  High  School,  Canton,  Illinois.  J.  M.  Satterfield .  SO 

Thomas  Chevako  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  49 

Pearl  Wenner  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  4K 

I20  H'ord  Rote,  Division  I,  High  School  Class  C  (Open) 

Margaret  Adair  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  E.  E.  Hess .  4f< 

Marie  Vander  Mark  . Pullman  Technical  High  School,  Chicago.  Wilma  Garner .  29 

Ginevra  Wilcoxen  . Canton  High  School,  Canton  Illinois.  J.  M.  Satterfield .  25 

/to  It'ord  Rate,  Ditision  II,  Business  College  Class  C  (Open) 

Miriam  Parker  . L.D.S.  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City.  F.  Y.  Fox .  38 

Anna  Nienberg  . (iregg  College,  Chicago.  Helen  M.  Evans .  37 

Eleanor  Vaira  . Gregg  College.  Chicago.  Helen  M.  Evans .  34 


lYPKWRniNt, 

(Typewriting  test  consisted  of  ten  minutes  of  letter  writing  with  tabulations,  copied  from  set- 
solid  manuscript,  and  fifteen  minutes  of  straight  copy.  (Complete  test  was  scored  on  the  stroke 
basis,  fifty  strokes  deducted  from  gross  strokes  for  each  error.) 

Division  I,  High  School  Class  A  (Novice  2  Semesters) 


Net  Rate 

Test 

Rank 

Contestant 

School  and  Instructor 

Straight 

Letters 

Average 

1 

Stella  Pajumas  . 

...  John  Hay  High  School,  Geveland. 

Mae  l.aMotte  . 

...  75 

47 

61 

2 

V'era  Jean  Freeman  ... 

....Helen  Bush  High  School.  Seattle. 

Ruth  B.  Mechem  . 

...  74 

40 

57 

3 

Y vonne  Aubry  . 

....Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Nellie  Merrick  . 

...  68 

44 

56 
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Divition  II,  Bnsintjt  CoUtge  CUts  A  fNtrvict  2  Semrrttrt) 

Mick  Tanner  . Henafcr  Busineu  Collr(e,  Salt  Lake  City. 

,  J*  C.  Henager  . 

IWhT*'lWkl,V  . ^llege,  Chicago.  Katherine  Brache/  , ! ! ! 

Dorothy  Duckworth . Gregg  College,  Chicago.  Katherine  Bracher _ 

Divuian  III,  Umivrrnty  Clast  A  (Soviet  2  SemeAert) 
Joe  Andrews  . Central  Normal  College,  Danrille,  Indiana. 


Ifanon  Cnrtin  . Unirerthy  of  Washington.  Seattle. 

.  I  August  Dvorak  . . 

•Marion  Baker  . University  of  Washington.  Seattle. 


Difition  I,  High  School  Clots  B  (Amateur  4  Semesters) 


r\__  .  .  mac  L,aaioiic 

. J®**"  High  School,  Cleveland.  Mae  LaMotte 

Catherine  Martin  . Grant  High  School.  Foa  Uke.  Illinois.  L.  A  Orr 

Dnrisum  II,  Business  College  Clast  B  (Amateur  2  Years) 

Margaret  MeUger  . Gregg  College.  Chicago.  Katherine  Bracher  .... 

; . Wilcox  Business  College.  Cleveland.  Irene  Korb 

E  itabeth  Macy  t . Gregg  College.  Chicago.  Katherine  Bracher  .... 

Divition  III,  University  Class  B  (Amateur  4  SemeAert) 
Olive  MacDonald . University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 


Ethel  Vannice  . Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana. 


Marion  Cnrtin  . • . University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

August  Dvorak  . 


Division  I.  High  School  Clast  C  (Ofen) 

Marjorie  Eisenegger  . John  Hay  High  School.  OeveUnd.  Mae  UMotte 

. H«y  High  School,  Oeveland.  Mae  I.aMotte 

Dorothy  Dugas . John  Hay  High  School.  CleveUnd.  Mae  UMotte 

Divition  II,  Business  College  Clast  C  (Ofen) 

Gioconda  Zumpano  . Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Uke  City. 

w  ^  „  J-  C.  Henager  . 

Margarrt  MeUger  . Gregg  College.  Chicago.  Katherine  Bracher  ... 

Blaine  Parkinson  . Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Uke  City. 

J.  C.  Henager  . 

Divition  III,  University  Clast  C  (Open) 

Raphael  Kuvsbinoff  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

August  Dvorak  . 

Olive  MacDonald  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

_  August  Dvorak  . 

Sylvanus  Comer . Central  Normal  College.  Danville.  Indiana. . 
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62 

.  62 

46 

54 

.  61 

45 

53 

.  64 

38 

51 

.  60 

40 

50 

45 

21 

33 
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41 

66 
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79 
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88 
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40 
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55 

81 

101 
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79 
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DICTATING  MACHINE  TRANSCRIPTION 

Division  I,  High  School  Class  A  (Novice  2  StmeAers) 
fan*  Conte Aant  School  and  Instructor 

1  Aubl'y  . Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma.  NeHie  .Merrick .  63 

\  . J*?”'"  ’’•coma.  Nellie  Merrick . i!"  « 

3  Theodore  Thomas . John  Hay  Huth  School.  Cleveland.  Anthony  L.  Cope....::.::;  59 

Divition  II.  Bnsinett  College  Clast  A  (Novice  2  SemeAert) 

1  Violet  Bunyan  . Wilcox  Business  College,  Cleveland.  Irene  Korh .  49 

t  . Bryant  k  Stratton.  Chicago.  Ruth  Redman .  ’  '  47 

3  Dons  Paine  . Bryant  k  Stratton,  Chicago.  Ruth  Redman . !!!!!!.!!  22 

Divition  III,  Univernty  Clast  A  (Novice  2  SemeAert) 

1  . De  Paul  University.  Chicago.  Cathrine  Dougherty .  45 

3  TW^k  M*.'iLn . P'  University.  Chicago.  Cathrine  Dougherty .  43 

3  Dorothy  Mitchell  . Central  Normal  College.  Danville,  Indiana.  *Blanche  Wean..!!!!  42 

Divition  I,  High  School  Clast  C  (Open)  ■ 

2  . H"'"!"  ”!•)>  Tacoma.  Nellie  Merrick .  63  I 

3  EmfwsT^.’ . Tacoma.  Nellie  Merrick .  62  I 

J  Emily  Svoboda  . John  Hay  High  School,  •  •  -  •  - 


Anthony  Cope. 
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Diviiioa  II,  ButtHets  CoiUgt  CUu  C  (Op*n) 

1  Lcnore  Featoc  . Succcm  Business  Collcte,  Seattle.  A.  Walker .  70 

2  Gortlon  Smith  . Success  Business  College,  Seattle.  A.  Walker .  59 

3  Eloiae  Hancock . Scoeillc  Schools,  Clinton,  Iowa.  Helen  F.  Greve .  55 

Division  III,  Umversity  Clajs  C  (Ofcn) 

1  Olive  MacDonald  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  August  Dvorak .  77 

3  Raphael  Kuvshinoff  . ..University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  August  Dvorak .  68 

3  Lucy  Schambard  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  August  Dvorak .  36 

MACHINE  CALCULATION 

Division  I,  lliyk  School  Class  A  i  S' (nice  2  Semesters) 

Rsnk  Contestamt  School  and  Instructor 

1  Christine  Colucio  . Austin  High  School,  Chicago.  O.  G.  Alexander 

2  Emily  King  . Austin  High  School,  Chicago.  O.  G.  Alexander 

3  Virginia  Smith  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  E.  LaMotte 

Division  II,  Business  College  Class  A  (N<nice  2  Semesters) 
a  1  Verda  Fenton  . Success  Business  College,  Seattle.  A.  Walker .  83 


Net  Fate 
..  92 

..  91 

..  90 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 


1 

2 

3 


1 

2 
3 


1 

2 

3 
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BOOKKEEPING 

Division  I,  High  School  Class  A  (S<nice  2  Semesters) 

Contestant  School  and  Instructor  Net  Fate 

Donald  Nelson  . Lew  Wallace  High  School.  Gary.  R.  L.  Rahhar .  94.33 

Louis  Toth  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Wheland .  93.66 

Jane  Borawski . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Wheland .  91.33 

Division  II,  Business  College  Class  A  (Novice  2  Semesters) 

Glenn  Craytor . Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.  D.  W.  Clinger .  87.33 

Norman  Wolf  . Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.  D.  W.  Clinger .  85.66 

Oris  Drandt  . Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.  D.  W.  Clinger .  78.33 

Division  III,  University  Ctass  A  (Notice  2  Semesters) 

Dorothy  Mitchell  . Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Blanche  M.  Wean...  78 

Gordon  Gibba  . Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Blanche  M.  Wean...  76.3.1 

Raphael  Kuvshinoff  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  J.  Rordun .  75 

Division  I,  High  School  Class  B  (Amateur  4  Semesters) 

Joe  De  Luca  . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Wheland .  94.66 

Zenobia  Thomas  . Mynderse  Academy,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York.  R.  Brumagin .  92.66 

Mike  Krause . John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  H.  E.  Wheland .  91 

Division  II,  Bu'siness  College  Class  B  (Amateur  4  Semesters) 

Edward  Pokano  . Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.  Frank  A.  Konz .  95.33 

Fred  Schmiedt  . Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.  Frank  A.  Konr .  94 

Mildred  Varner  . Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland.  Frank  A.  Konz .  90 


BUSINESS  PER.SONNEL-STENOGRAPHIC  EVENT 


Rattk  Ctmtestant  Firm  Net  Fate 

1  Mary  Martin  . Doyle,  Sampson  &  Griffin,  Springfield,  Illinois .  55.86 

2  Dorothy  Chatterton  . Remington  Rand.  Inc.,  Chicago .  53.3 

3  Mildred  Alexa  . Illinois  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Chicago .  27.7 


BUSINESS  PERSONNEL-DICTATING  MACHINE  TRAN.SCRIPTION 

1  Gladys  Carlson  . American  Schools,  Chicago . 

2  Mae  Hamilton  . R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. . . 

J  Anna  Von  Plees  . American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York  City 


AWARDS  FOR  HIGH-RANKING  SCHOOLS 

“First  Grand  Prise  School  Trophy,”  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  “Second  Grand  Prise 
School  Trophy,”  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

INSTRUCTORS’  RECOGNITION  AWARDS 

Mrs.  Lucille  Stewart.  West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Miss  E.  Eloise  Hess,  John  Hay 
High  School,  Geveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  August  Dvorak,  University  cf  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  RECORDS 

I  Typewriting:  107  words  a  minute  by  Gioconda  Zumpano,  Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City: 
Machine  Transcription;  77  words  a  minute  by  Olive  MacDonald.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 


F.ach  month  the  B.  E.  W .  gives  in  this  department  some  3,000  u  ords  of  selected 
material  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  uords  for  dictation.  This  material 
will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregc.  Writer. 


The  Eagle  and  the  Fox 

(Key  to  the  September  Junior  O.G.A.  Test) 

An  cafclc  and  a  fox  had  long  livrd  as  ko***I 
ilri){hbors;  the  eagle  high  in  the  limbs  of  the  tree 
and  the  fox  in  a'**  hole  at  the  fcKit  of  it.  One  day 
the  eagle  swooped  down  and  caught  up  the  fox's 
cub.  The  fox  begged  to  have  her  young  again.*" 
but  the  eagle,  feeling  safe  in  her  lofty  perch,  would 
not  heed.  The  fox  snatched  a  torch  from  a  lire,  and 
threatening**  to  envelop  the  whole  tree  in  flames, 
made  the  eagle,  through  fear  for  her  own  young, 
return  the  cub.  The  tyrant  is  never**  safe  from 
vengeance.  (84) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  One 

.4nnette: 

I  need  an  egg  crate,  a  griddle,  and  a  granite  kettle 
with  a  tin  lid. 

Take  them  to  the  lake  without  'delay**  and  I  will 
meet  you  there.  1  will  not  be  late. 

Emily  (.11 ) 

Dear  .Sir: 

You  desire  to  go  to  the  great  game.  More,  you 
are  eager  to  go. 

Our  Eagle  team  is  gfKid.  Marry  and  Neil*"  will 
lead  the  attack  and  anl  in  wrecking  the  Oane  clan. 
They  are  keen.  They  get  in  the  thick  of  it  with 

glee.  Harry  can**  be  grim,  and  glare  in  wrath. 

Rut  he  can  be  calm  too.  Ned  will  not  lag  in  the 
game.  His  head  and  his  kicking  will  be  a**  great 
aid.  Our  team  will  be  clad  in  red  and  green.  The 

Crane  team  will  be  in  gray.  Our  dream  is  to  gam 

this  game.  That  will  be**  a  good  deed. 

•  Yours  truly,  (84) 

I)ear  Sir: 

You  will  desire  a  ticket  to  this  league  game.  You 
may  need  two.  The  limit  it  eight.  I  can  get  them 
this  day**  at  a  good  rate.  You  may  be  too  late  to 
get  them  at  the  main  gate.  And  you  would  hate 
to  be  in  the  rear  of  the**  Arena. 

It  will  be  a  gala  day.  Take  your  camera.  Deck 
your  cane  in  red  and  green.  (>et  your  ticket  ready. 
Hit**  the  trail  to  the  great  game. 

Yours  truly,  (66) 


.Mien: 

I  may  go  to  the  lake  by  rail.  I  was  to  greet 
Helen  there,  but  it  was  too  rainy  and  dreary.  I 
am*"  going  without  her.  .\  dark,  gray  day  at  the 
lake  will  not  be  giMMl.  It  will  make  me  dreamy. 
Be  ready  to  go  with*"  me. 

Harr\  (42) 

On  Chapter  Two 

Dear  Madam; 

Saturday  a  woman  came  here  for  work.  Because 
I  am  overworkeil  with  taxes  and  the  census.  I**  let 
her  stay.  But  she  cannot  handle  papers  well.  In¬ 
stead  of  studying  the  income  lax,  she  is  always 
thinking**  about  fashions.  She  also  forgot  to  check 
in  this  morning.  I  think  I  shall  release  her  soon. 

I  should  like  to  hear**  more  about  Frances  Pepper. 
Tell  me  about  her  work.  C.an  she  meet  the  public’ 
What  salary  shall  I  have  to  pay’"  her  at  present? 

I  shall  not  take  any  at  turn  until  I  hear  from  you. 

Yours  truly.  (OS) 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  came  this  morning.  Frances  will  come 
in  to  see  you.  She  is  willing  to  Itegin  work  t>iday. 
The**  matter  of  salary  need  not  be  mentioneil  until 
you  have  seen  her  work.  You  will  like  her. 

Yours  truly,  (18) 

Dear  Sir; 

• 

I  should  like  to  sell  your  goods  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  if  you  can  pay  me  a  salary  after  you**  have 
seen  that  my  sales  are  steady  and  good.  I  shall  stay 
here  in  the  city  where  I  think  there  will  be  more 
business,  and**  shall  stick  to  selling  your  silks,  ladies' 
dresses,  and  hats.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  seawin 
will  be  a  busy  one,**  for  there  has  been  a  crarr  for 
your  dresses,  and  the  people  here  feel  that  they  can 
save  money  by  getting  them  from  me.*® 

I  shall  go  over  the  matter  again  with  you  at  your 
place  of  business  if  you  desire,  but  I  must  have 
something'**  to  sell  this  season  and  think  your  goods 
will  have  the  most  favor  here.  My  system  this  time, 
as  always,  has  been  to  get'**  the  business  first,  and 
then  there  is  not  much  chance  of  failing. 

May  I  hear  from  you  again  before  I  have  to  go 
to'**  other  places  to  get  my  goods? 

Yours  truly,  (148) 
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The  Young  Sea-Lion 

A  Story  for  BcKinnrrs  in  Shorthand 

By  Ethel  Ryle  Brown 

I  A'fa  lid  to  Ihr  j  wofcx/ irv  of  thr  firil  three  Chapters 
of  the  Manual) 

A  Ncrnr  in  a  him  I  saw  thr  other  day  mailed 
to  memory  wimethinft  that  occurred  during  my  vaca* 
tion”*  at  Asilomar,  Cafiforaia,  in  thr  month  of 
Aiinusl. 

Fresh  air  was  what  I  nccdcsl,  so,  when  my  morn¬ 
ing*"  meal  was  hnished.  I  would  take  a  robe,  my 
notrlxiok,  and  a  "snack"  to  rat  later,  and  go  to 
the  shore. 

Kach  day,  MM>n  after""  I  reached  my  chosen  s|N>t 
on  the  shelving  beach,  I  would  sec  the  sleek,  bob¬ 
bing  head  of  a  seal  not  tar  back  from  the'"  break¬ 
ers  at  my  feet.  It  was  the  only  one  that  I  saw 
draw  close  to  shore  during  my  stay  at  Asilomar, 
and'""  so  small  a  seal  must.  I  thought,  be  almost 
a  bab\ . 

Seven  days  went  by  and  I  was  flattered  by  the 
notion  that""  this  little  mammal  came  leaping  to 
sec  me.  At  least  it  came  nearer  when  I  called.  I 
tossed  bread  to  it,  but  though  it'*"  played  with  the 
pieces  and  liked  the  smell,  it  would  seem,  it  would 
not  eat  them.  I  noticed  also  that  if  its  flippers  hit"" 
a  shallow  s|Nrt  it  backed  into  a  derfier  place.  I  often 
saw  It  peering  at  me,  and  never,  even  from  a"® 
dog  or  horse  of  my  own,  have  1  felt  more  love 
than  floweil  from  that  little  seal. 

One  morning  I  was  at  the  beach  early.*®"  The 
little  bobbing  head  could  not  be  seen,  when  a 
shadow  crossed  my  feet  and  there  at  my  left  1  saw 
a  man  of  about**"  forty.  A  glance  showed  him  to 
be  fairly  tall,  and  from  his  heavy  physique  I  thought 
it  likely  that  he  was  a**"  boxer.  He,  though,  had 
on.  not  the  flashy  clothes  generally  seen  on  men  of 
that  calling,  but  a  shabby  tan  coat**"  and  a  much- 
faded  pair  of  overalls.  And  from  under  his  limp 
green  cap  he  was  eagerly  scanning  the  sea,  heed¬ 
less*"®  of  the  glass  in  one  han<l. 

I  ga/.rd  too  over  the  deep  green  foam.  My  seal ! 
There  hr  was!  "My  seal!"  I  called. 

The  man  nodded.*®*  Then  he  glanced  at  me, 
as  though  noting  my  presence  for  the  first  time. 
"Your  seal?"  he  asked.'  "I  thought  he  must  know 
you.  lady,**"  or  he’d  not  come  near.” 

A  sharp  bark  broke  into  his  speech. 

"Me  must  know  yoM,"  I  said,  amazed.  “He 
never  barks  when  he***  hears  me.”  ■ 

The  man  called.  Then  came  a  series  of  glad 
barks. 

“Oh,  see,"  I  breathed  softly,  “he’s  coming  ini” 

"Only  a  little**®  nearer.  Then  if  I  go  one  step 
closer,  he'll  be  off  and  I’ll  not  see  him  again  today. 
But,  he  knows  me!” 

I  sensed**®  a  story. 

"Is  he  an  .Alaskan  seal?”  I  asked. 

“No,  no,”  he  u'ld,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  “he’s 
not  an  Alaskan*®*  seal.”  He  could  tell  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  my  face  that  I  really  wanted  him  to 


talk.  “No,"  he  added,  “nearly  all**®  the  seals  they 
train  are  caught  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  Oiro- 
nados." 

“You  catch  seals?” 

"Oh,  no,  not  me.  I  am  a**"  veterinary  with  a  Bn 
Show,  but,  doctoring  the  aiumals,  I  know  their 
well.  I’m  crazy  about  them — always**®  have  beep 
Hut,  no  more  of  my  history!  It  is  my  frisky  play¬ 
mate  over  there  (he  meant  my  seal)  I  must  tdl 
you**®  about.” 

Hastily  reaching  for  my  big  auto  robe,  I  spread 
It  so  that  he,  too,  could  be  seated. 

"Well,  it  was  back*""  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,"  he 
Isegan,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  dark  head  that  rmt 
and  fell  on  the  billows,  so  near  but**"  still  so  far 
from  him.  “You  know  it  can  be  ‘beastly’  hot  there 
I  played  in  the  show  that  day,  because  the  Boss  had 
said  that**®  I  should  keep  near  Zina.  (My  kit  wai 
handy  in  case  the  heat  overcame  her.) 

“All  the  seats  were  taken,  even  on**®  the  top  row. 
1'hc  bears  had  finished  and  were  ambling  off  to 
their  cages,  eager  for  the  meat  they  received  in  pat 
for**®  their  labors.  It  was  time  for  the  seals. 

"Hauling  hard  on  the  ropes  of  the  sled  on  which 
Zina  lay,  I  dragged  it  into*"®  place.  ‘Come,  cohk, 
Zina,’  I  called.  ‘Come  and  play  with  your  pal.’  I 
was  coaxing  her,  too,  with  the  smell  of  a  fish  in  mt 
sleeve.**® 

"Zina  raised  her  head  at  my  call  and  her  glance  i, 
said  as  plainly  as  speech,  ‘I  can’t,  in  this  heat.’  Ii«{ 
head  lay  on  the  sled**®  again.  Only  her  flipjtent 
stirred  with  the  slow  gasping  of  her  breath.  ^ 

“  ‘Come,  Zina,'  I  called,  romping  over  to  h« 
trainer.**®  ‘It’s  time  to  dance  with  Balbo!’ 

"She  lay  still. 

“  ‘Well,  when  a  woman  says  “No” — sB»  mcam 
“Aye,"  ’  I  coaxed,  as  I  stepped  nearer.***  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  laughing  and  clapping.  They  thought  i< 
was  part  of  our  play.  Zina  had  always  draws 
hearty  applause. 

“  ‘Get’"®  her  baby!’  Balbo  hissed  at  me.  his  ord«  I 
lost  in  the  din. 

“  ‘Well,  then,  Zina,’  I  told  her,  backing  off  stage 
’I’ll**®  get  your  baby  to  dance  and  you’ll  not  likt 
it,  either,  my  girl.’ 

“But  little  did  I  know,  as  I  made  my  exit,  that’** 
it  was  the  truth. 

“The  trainer  kept  on  with  this  patter  until  I 
parted  the  flaps  again  with  that  little  fellow’*®  thetf 
— your  seal,  as  you  call  him — wriggling  about  in  a 
doll’s  coach. 

“The  kids  in  our  sec^tion  clapped  madly,  shriekinx 
‘Oh,  the’*®  baby  seal!  Let’s  tee  him  dance!’ 

“Never  had  he  been  on  before,  that  baby,  but  bt 
often  saw  Zina  drilling  on*®*  her  tricks.  No  sootier 
was  he  in  than  he  tipped  over  the  coach  and  be¬ 
gan  flapping  to  Zina’s  sled.  But  Balbo  called**®  him 
back  to  the  tall  taboret,  mid-stage. 

“Zina  sniffed,  raised  her  head,  saw  her  baby  stair 
to  clamber  to  the  first  step.**®  Slowly  she  left  ho 
sled;  very  slowly  she  hitched  over.  Then,  with  oat 
of  her  big  flippers  she  smote  him  to  the  floor.*"  L’ 
Steal  her  trick,  would  he!  I 
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"Our  M-hcmc  had  wiirkcd!  Beaming,  the  trainer 
iiiuiMim-d  to  her.  Almost  gayly  she  rose  to  the  tup 
I  step.*’”  caught  the  ball  on  her  nose,  steadied  it,  and 
I  kialmly  tossed  it  to  Balbo.  As  it  came  back  she 

!  t.aught  It  agilely.  The*"®  people  applauded. 

"The  trainer  ordered  her  to  the  flt»or  and  mo- 
iMtnrd  her  to  [Hit  on  his  tall  silk  hat  (she  was  al¬ 
ways***  in  awe  of  that  hat)  and  dance  with  him.  I 
was  thinking  she  never  had  danced  so  well,  when, 
before  It  was  time,  she**"  handed  back  the  hat,  gave 
a  little  bark,  and  drop|>ed  over  at  Balbo's  feet. 

"At  first  I  thought  she  was  dead,  but  after**" 

working  on  her  fur  several  minutes  she  began 
breathing  again  very  heavily. 

I  "I  have  often  laughed  since**"  at  the  memory 
I  of  that  bark  of  Zina's.  It  was  as  though  she  said 

[  to  her  baby,  *l'm  all  in'  You  come  here  and’**“ 

hnish  my  job.  You  asked  for  it,  now  take  it!' 

.‘‘Me  came  flopping  from  back  of  a  chest  where  he 
hid  after  she  slap|sed  him.'"'"  I  was  still  diKtonng 
I  Ziiu  when  1  heard  a  roar  of  laughter  and  theie  he 
I  was,  reaching  for  the  trainer's  hat.  Balbo'"*" 

I  placed  it  on  his  head  and  the  little  seal  began  to 
:  dance.  I'he  hat  was  Umi  big.  flc  couldn't  see  from 
under  it.'"*"  But  he  kept  time.  When  the  air  being 
I  played  ceased,  they  tossed  him  a  ball  and  he  caught 
It  on  his  nose,  clambering  to'"*"  the  top  of  the  tabtiu- 
rrt,  as  Zina  did.  Not  one  of  Zina's  tricks  had  es- 
ca()ed  him,  anri  he  did  them  as  well  as"""  she  dul. 
The  applause  was  deafening. 

"It  was  too  much  for  Zina.  Our  part  was  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  tra|>eze  men  had  come'""  on,  but  it 
was  hard  to  get  that  little  seal  to  stay  on  his  sled. 
As  I  brought  it  nearer  I  could  not  see  that"*" 
Zina  was  glaring  at  her  baby  and  shaking  with 
rage,  so  1  was  ill-prr|)ared  for  her  attack,  and  be¬ 
fore  I"*"  could  get  help  she  gave'  the  little  ‘show- 
off  such  a  iKating  that  the  blows  could  be  heard  in 
the  topmost  seats. 

“■()h,  the  mean"*"  thing!'  rose  from  the  threats 
j  of  our  public. 

'  "By  the  time  aul  reached  him,  though,  the  beat¬ 
ing  was  over,  and  her  baby  was  nestling"""  close 
to  the  apfieased  but  ga::ping  Zina. 

“.After  the  show  the  Big  Boss  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter  with  Zina."’" 

“  ‘It's  her  heart,'  I  said.  ‘She  still  misses  her  mate, 
to<j.  She  has  been  grieving  for  him  these  three 
months.  Then,  this  heat  is  very"*"  bad  for  her,’  I 
aildcd.  ‘She  should  go  to  the  Coast  and  remain 
there  until  May;  then  she  will  be  some  good  to  you 
again.'"*" 

‘'I)uring  this  talk,  Zina  lay  half  dead  in  her  basin, 
the  baby  playing  nearby. 

'"He  has  to  go,  too?’  asked  the"*"  Big  Boss,  in 
choked  tones. 

’’  ‘Zina  Would  be  too  lonely  if  he  were  left,’  I  said. 
"The  Big  Boss  nodded.  ‘He  put  on  a  good""* 
show  today,  but,  as  you  say,  she  will  fret  without 
him.  Better  for  him  to  go,  tcx>.  You  have  a  vaca¬ 
tion  coming;"'"  take  them  to  our  sheds  in  Caltfor- 
■w.  There’s  a  gwid  place  for  them  there.’’’  (1333) 
(To  hr  continurd  next  month) 


Wanamaker’s  Maxims 

We  would  rather  not  make  a  sale  than  to  make 
one  for  the  buyer  to  regret.  (H) 

In  no  (art  of  the  world  can  anyone  get  Mtme- 
thing  for  nothing.  (II) 

No  business  organization  can  rise  higher  than  its 
leader  and  owner.  (14) 

('ustomers  have  no  short  memories.  (6) 

Conference  Telephone 
Service 

Deunhed  hy  the  \rw  'iork.  Telephone  Company 

■■(^inference!’’  That  familur  .American  business 
term  calls  to  mind  those  round-table  discussions  at 
which  are  thrashed'"  out  details  of  sales  campaigns, 
(iroduction  schedules,  and  distribution  (iroblems. 
Tailor-made  for  the  times  is  the  new*"-day  Icle- 
|)hone  conference  service  in  which,  though  the  (ar- 
ticipants  may  be  miles  away  from  each  other,  all 
’’sit*"  in”  aiul  talk  together  as  easily  as  if  actually 
around  the  oflice  table. 

The  conference  pur(>ose*"  is.  t>f  course,  a  meeting 
of  minds,  so  that,  with  agreement  as  to  obiecis  and 
metlKxIs,  the  work  in  view  can  be'""  carried  out 
unitedly  and  effectively.  The  success  of  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  dejiends,  therefore,  tin  the""  actual  presence 
and  larticipation  of  those  who  are  relied  u(x>n  to 
umtribute  information  and  ideas.'*" 

To  obtain  such  attendance  it  is  frequently  neces¬ 
sary  to  plan  a  conference  considerably'*"  in  advance, 
and  in  the  case  of  businesses  whose  representatives 
arc  located  in  different  (arts  of  the’*"  country  the 
call  to  conference  entails  the  time  and  ex(>ense  of 
traveling.  Sometimes  it  .neans  (ilanmng  for  weeks 
or  months'""  ahead  to  make  sure  that  all  the  details 
involved  in  actually  bringing  together  a  group  of 
busy  (icoplc”"  shall  be  worked  out  to  the  greatest 
convenience  of  all.  Kven  to  bring  together  in  the 
main  office  the  district’*"  managers  of  a  business  in 
a  large  city  may  not  always  be  convenient  or  time¬ 
saving. 

Recognizing'*"  the  essential  part  in  business  that 
the  ’’conference”  plays,  telephone  engineers  have 
evolved  a  "telephone**"  conference  system.”  The 
ielc()hone  which  heretofore  serveil  to  link  the  minds 
and  voices  of  two  users  now  emerges*""  as  a  ready 
means  of  getting  together  in  grou()s.  Time,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  trouble,  the  tri(»lc  deterrents  which"* 
se(arately  and  collectively  have  raised  bothersome 
barriers  to  the  conference-calling  executive,  have**" 
been  reducetf  by  this  new  telephone  arrangement 
to  only  a  fractit>n  of  their  former  jxiwcr. 

OinfereiK'e’*"  telephone  service  is  a  plan  whereby 
vciu  can  talk  to  more  than  one  (lerson  on  one  tele- 
()hone  call.  Those  (serMins  may***  be  in  several 
cities  or  at  several  (xiints  in  one  or  more  cities  locat- 
erl  in  various  (arts  of*"*  the  country.  Up  to  ten 
(Niints  may  be  connected  under  usual  conditions,  but 
more  may  Ire  arranged  for.  The***  conversatHins 
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that  take  place  have  the  same  flexibility  as  th«uj{h 
the  call  were  between  two  persons.  Each  person**** 
on  the  connection  hears  what  the  others  have  to  say 
and  may  also  participate  with  them  in  the  general**** 
discussion.  All  ten  persons,  as  it  were,  are  thus 
grouped  around  a  theoretKal  conference  table,  a**** 
veritable  meeting  of  mintls  instantaneously  through 
space. 

In  addition,  loud-s(ieaker  connections  may  lie 
made****  at  several  of  the  |M)ints  participating.  Such 
portions  of  the  discussion  as  may  be  desired  can 
then  be***  broadcast  to  those  assembled. 

Since  this  service  was  intrixluced  many  business 
concerns  have  taken  advantage  of***  its  effective  use. 
One  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  home  heating 
appliances  has  adapted  this  new**"  convenience  to  its 
own  needs.  In  the  past  the  general  sales  manager 
of  this  organization  made  frequent***  field  trips  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  seasons  to  all  ‘branch  offices.  Today 
the  conference  telephone  service  saves**®  consider¬ 
able  time  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  former  travel¬ 
ing  expenses.  Schedules  have  been  developed***  in¬ 
volving  conference  hook-ups  among  certain  groups 
of  branch  offices  and  the  home  office  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of***  explaining  up-to-date  informatKin  on  mar¬ 
keting  conditions,  new  sales  instructions,  and  the 
careful  outlining  of***  competitive  situations. 

Another  large  organization  selling  riMifing  mate¬ 
rials  holds  monthly***  sales  meetings  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Loud-speaker  connec- 
tuins  have  been  established  between’**  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  between  New  York  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama.  In  addition,  conferences  by’**  tele¬ 
phone  have  been  held  on  a  several-iMiint  basis  for 
announcing  price  changes  and  broadca,ting  gen¬ 
eral’**  market  information  to  the  sales  forces  in 
the  held. 

Among  the  nearly  two  hundred  sales  agency 
branches’**  of  one  of  the  large  prtMiucers  of  busi¬ 
ness  machines  are  many  which  have  comparable 
problems.  The  eastern  sales’**  manager,  who  for¬ 
merly  made  separate  calls  to  each  branch,  now  selects 
several  branches  for  a  conference***  telephone  meet¬ 
ing,  thus  enabling  them  all  to  clear  up  questions  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  each  other’s  views***  on  the 
sales  promotion  problems. 

Managers  of  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Forest  Hills 
branch  offices  of  a  higly-grade***  machinery  parts 
manufacturing  company  have  weekly  ten-minute 
conferences  by  telephone  with***  their  New  York 
Division  Manager.  Much  time  is  saved,  each  meet¬ 
ing  is  brief  and  to  the  point,  with  traveling  time 
and***  expenses  completely  eliminated. 

Many  other  businesses  have  also  found  that  the 
necessary***  conferences  can  be  quickly,  efficiently, 
and  economically  conducted  over  this  new  tele¬ 
phone***  arrangement.  It  aids  business  executives 
in  production  control,  distribution,  administration, 
and  allows***  of  immediate  and  complete  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  price  and  market  conditions  to  the  field. 
It  enables***  the  sales  managers  to  pep  up  the  “gang” 
through  inspiratHinal  talks. 

The  advantages  are  obvious,  for  the***  telephime 
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hiM)k-up  in  a  conference  circuit  saves  time  and 
money,  is  personal  and  convenient,  avoids’*®*  inter¬ 
ruptions  and,  (lerhaps  the  greatest  single  feature, 
avoids  protracted  discussions. 

So  it  is  that  the  conference’***  room  lets  down 
Its  four  walls  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass;  and 
the  table  around  which  the  conferees  gather’*** 
broadens  out  across  the  land  to  provide  a  common 
meeting  place  for  any  group  whose  members  are 
within  easy’***  reach  of  the  telephone.  (1064) 


Hold  That  Note! 

By  Matt  Taylor 

fieprintfd  from  tht  Nofember,  19S4,  issue  of  the 
‘'American  Magaaint"  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  publishers 

“And  how,"  asked  my  Uncle  William  in  that 
gruff,  relentless  way  of  his,  “do  you  expect  to  earn 
your  salt?” 
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"I  ilo  iuk’*  know,”  I  answrml  humhiy.  "If  you 
lijvc  jny  advice — ” 

Uncle  William  had  some.  He  gave  it  to  me  with 
“Go  back  where  you  came  from,"  he 
"You  don’t  belong  here." 

I  met  his  eye  hrmly.  It  was  true  that  I  wa* 
ill  equipped*”  to  earn  a  livelihiMid  in  my  native  land. 

I  had  lived  abroad  since  early  childhiMHi.  My  fathef 
died  when'*'  he  was  attache  at  the  American 
in  Munich,  aiul  my  nurther  had  subsequent¬ 
ly  married'**'  a  Swiss  fjentleman  whose  business 
kept  him  close  to  his  home.  My  backKround,  my 
rducatKio,  were  foreiftn.  Hut  I  had”"  considered 
all  this  and  made  my  decision  months  before. 

"Uncle  William,"  I  announceil,  "I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can.'**  I  feel  American.  I  have  met  American 
tourists  in  Eurofie.  I  have  made  two  brief  visits  to 
America.'**  I — " 

"But,  to  get  to  the  |M)int,"  my  uncle  interrupted, 
"what  can  you  do  in  America?" 

"When  my**“  stepfather's  financial  reverses  oc¬ 
curred,”  I  replied,  “I  was  studying  voice  with  a 
famous  German  professor*""  in  Switzerland." 

"A  ycxieler!”  sneered  Uncle  William. 

“I  can  yodel,”  I  amitted  stiffly.  "But  1  make  no 
clami  to  a  great  voice.  I  am  a  leader***  of  choral 
singing;  a  student  of  the  art  of  pageantry.” 

“A  cheer  leader,"  he  sighed.  “And  you  come  to 
me!  l>o  you***  think  there  is  anything  to  cheer 
about  in  my  business  today?" 

"Singing,”  I  replied  with  dignity,  “lifts  up  the*** 
MMil.  An  inspiring  chorus,  well  sung,  spurs  the  sing¬ 
ers  on.  It  renews  courage.  It — " 

Uncle  William  slapped  his  desk**"  suddenly.  "I 
gut  it!"  he  cried.  “Jim  Lugburn!  He's  principal  of 
a  public  school  in  C'halmond.  You  know  C^hal- 
mond?" 

I  shcxik*®*  my  head. 

“It's  a  swanky  suburb  thirty  miles  from  here. 
Even  the  public  schools  arc  that  way  in  Chalmond. 
They  go  in***  for  fancy  side  lines.  When  I  met 
Lugburn  last  week  he  was  looking  fur  a  singing 
teacher.  It  had  to  be  a  man,**"  he  said.” 

"For  a  year,"  I  explained,  “I  was  assistant  leader 
Ilf  the  Yunger  Schweitzer  Liederbund  in  Zurich.” 

Uncle***  William  chuckled.  He  was  beginning  to 


sec  his  way  out  of  an  unpleasant  responsibditv . 
"Come  back*''"  in  an  hour,"  he  said.  “I’ll  see  what 
I  can  do.” 

When  I  returned  he  handed  me  a  slip  of  papier 
with  an  address*"*  on  it.  “.All  set,  my  boy,"  he 
sakl  cheerfully. 

“You  told  him  about  nie^"  I  asked. 

"Not  very  much."  he  said.  He  looked  me*** 
over  and  frowned.  “1  thought  it  best  not  to.  But  he 
knows  you're  my  nephew,  and  a  singing  teacher. 
You'd  better  leave  at***  once."  .  .  . 

I  found  Mr.  Lugburn  a  wistful,  quiet  little  gen¬ 
tleman,  basking  iN-hind  his  desk  in  the  (leace  of 
the**"  August  midday.  I  told  him  my  qualifications 
and  gave  a  brief  talk  on  iiiethiMis.  I'o  my  relief  he 
seemed  content.*** 

“I  rather  think  you’ll  ilo,"  he  said.  "I'o  tell  the 
truth  all  the  other  applicants  were  women."  He 
paused  and  studied*"*  me  a  moment.  His  small 
keen  eyes  snap|ied  behind  his  glasses.  “I  don’t 
supfxisc,"  he  saKl,  "that  you  ever  played  football?" 

It***  was,  I  thought,  an  innocent  question.  I'he 
man  merely  felt  chatty.  But  at  the  moment  I  did 
not.  If  the  matter***  of  the  )ob  was  settled  I  wanted 
to  get  out  and  cable  the  giMid  news. 

So  1  dul  not  say  to  him  that  my  only***  impres¬ 
sion  of  fixithall  had  been  gained  through  the  news¬ 
reel  films.  I  had  seen  on  the  screen  two  groups  of 
young  men  spring  at***  each  other  like  enraged 
grasshop|K-rs.  Presumably  a  ball  was  used  in  the 
play,  but  in  the  newsreels  you  never*""  see  the  ball. 
All  you  ever  sec  arc  the  ciMirdinatcd  spasms  of  a 
number  of  individuals. 

But***  I  saxl  none  of  this  to  Mr.  Lugburn.  1 
simply  answered,  “rvc  never  had  the  pleasure." 

"It  doesn’t  matter,"  he***  replied  feverishly.  "An 
average  knowledge  of  the  game  will  do." 

“But — ’’ 

"All  our  teachers,"  he  hurried  on,  "c<ki(>eratc***  in 
our  extra-curricular  activities.  We  have  a  nature 
club,  a  tap-dancing  class,  a  garden**"  club.  You  will 
be  our  only  male  teacher,  Mr.  Welib."  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  beamed.  "You  will  coach 
the  football  team,”'""  he  said. 

Probably,  I  should  have  stopped  him  right  then. 
In  fact,  the  way  things  turned  out.  I'm  sure  1  * 
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should  have.  But  I  was  too’**  uken  aba>.k  to  ulk. 

He  half-closed  his  eyes  and  chuckled  quiedy. 
"You’ll  like  the  squad,"  he  assured  me.  “Although," 
he’*"  added  with  a  sigh,  “we  have  only  six  veterans 
left.  The  others  moved  up  to  junior  High  School. 
(Xir  line  last  year,’*®  Mr.  Webb,  was  phenomenal. 
Those  men  averaged  91  pounds!"  He  smiled  ex¬ 
pansively.  "1  believe  in  beef'**  in  the  line,”  he  said. 

I  nodded  unceruinly.  “A  very  good  thing,  sir,” 
I  murmured. 

"Of  course,”  he  went  on,  “we  may**®  not  have 
that  much  weight  this  fall.  Our  men  are  mostly  II 
and  12  years  old.  Fortunately  we  still  have  Toni- 
my***  I>elaney  at  quarter.  Tommy,"  he  said,  with  a 
proud  chuckle,  “won  the  St.  Cirateby's  game  for  us 
Iasi  year.  He  recovered***  12  fumbles.  It  was  the 
only  game  we  won,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 

“An  off-season,  no  doubt,"  I  ventured.**® 

He  looked  at  me  sharply.  "It’s  the  only  game  we 
won  in  four  seasons,"  he  announced  bitterly.  Two 
years  ago,  when**®  everything  looked  bright,  we 
were  crippled — ”  he  snap(K-d  his  fingers — “like  that. 
Over  night  practically." 

"An  accident?"***  I  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly.  "Measles,  Mr. 
Webb,"  he  mtoned.  “It  swept  right  through  the 
team.  Our  boys  went  down  before***  it.  But  this 
fall,"  he  went  on,  brightening  up  considerably,  "if 
we  can  ward  off  measles  and  chicken  pox — "*** 

You  will  say  I  should  have  interrupted.  No 
doubt  I  should  have.  But  I  could  expect  no  fur¬ 
ther  help  from  Uncle  Willum.***  And  1  needed  a 
|ob.  Twice  I  did  conquer  the  temptation  and  was 
on  the  (Kiint  of  announcing  that  I  knew***  not  even 
the  rudiments  of  the  game.  But  he  talked  rapidly, 
and  I  sat  back  and  waited. 

The  team  was  his  pride’*®*  and  joy,  it  seemed, 
('.halmond  Manor  was  the  only  six-grade  public 
K'hool  anywhere  around  that  had  a  completely'*** 
equipfied  football  team.  They  had  their  own  held, 
almost  regulation  size,  in  the  playground  across 
the  street.  Every'***  year  after  the  hnal  game,  the 
squall  had  a  football  dinner,  served  by  its  mothers 
and  attended  by  its  fathers.'**®  There  were 
speeches  and  ice  cream,  and  at  ten  o’clock,  when 
the  letter  men  began  to  get  sleepy,  the  partv  broke 
up.'*** 

I'he  season,  Mr.  I.ug^urn  explained,  was  not  long. 
Four  games  was  considered  enough  for  youngsters 
their  age.  They  played  the"®*  Grimes  Hall  third 
team,  the  St.  Graceby's  fourth,  and  the  Chugger 
Military  hfth,  and  they  ended  the  season  by  tak¬ 
ing"*®  on  the  Willows  School  for  Boys.  A  glint 
came  into  Mr.  Lugburn’s  eyes  at  this  point. 

"That,”  he  said  grimly,  "is  the  game"**  we’ve 
got  to  win!  I  want  a  chance  to  laugh  in  Mr. 
Church’s  face.”  Hu  own  face  became  positively  dis¬ 
torted."**  “Headmaster  Church!”  he  sneered. 
“Such  superior  airs,  Mr.  W’ebb!  An  arrogant,  un¬ 
principled — Come  in.  Miss  Case!” 

I"**  turned,  and  there  was  an  auburn-haired 
young  lady  standing  in  the  open  doorway.  Her  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  edelweiss.'***  and  in  her  green  and 


white  sports  clothes  she  made  me  think  of  the  |i 
frau  on  an  early  spring  morning. 

Mr.  l.ugburn  greeted'***  her  warmly.  “Welcoi 
back,  my  dear,"  he  said,  and  pronounced  introduc- 
tKins.  “Miss  Case  has  the  Fourth  grade,”  he  said, 
"and  alst>'***  the  garden  club.  Mr.  Webb,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  her,  “will  be  our  instiuctor  of  chord 
singing.” 

She  put  her  head'***  to  one  side,  and  her  glanoj 


traveled  over  me  from  head  to  toe.  I  frowned.  i| 
don't  mean  to  say  that  her  smile  or  the  way'" 
she  looked  at  me  detracted  from  her  loveliness, 
was  simply  that  she  was  too  obviously  amused.  k| 
is'*“*  true  that  I  am  a  little  tall  for  true  grace,  ant* 
t(K>  thin  to  be  impressive.  Also,  my  expression  . 
sometimes'***  considered  scholarly  and  grave  be  5 1 
yond  my  years.  Hut  I  refuse  to  concede  that  I 
amusing.  In  fact,  I'***  am  a  little  touchy  on  tht|: 
point. 

".\nd  I  suppose,”  she  said  at  last,  “that  Mr.  Wchtj^ 
will  show  the  youth  of  Chalmond'***  football 
she  should  be  played?”  ^ 

That  settled  it.  1  detected  a  taunting  note  in  hel 
voice.  Pride  asserted  itself.'**®  I  no  longer  remerol 
bered  my  own  inaptitude.  “I  ex^icct  a  very  hai  f 
monious  season,”  I  said  coldly.'*®*  | 

"We'll  see,"  she  said,  and  turned  to  Mr.  Lug- 
burn.  She  had  come  about  a  gardener — someone  fcj 
spruce  up  the  dahlias'**®  for  the  garden  club.  l| 
thought  she  sounded  a  little  bitter. 

Mr.  Lugburn  promised  two  gardeners,  and  she' 
moved  toward  the  door.  Then  she  looked  at  nvl 
again.  "Remember,”  she  said  in  a  manner  I  cofri 
sidered  patronizing,'**"  "they  fumble  every  thuej 
play.  I  Wouldn't  use  too  many  spinners.” 

I  drew  myself  up.  “Indeed,"  I  replied  sternly.' 

"As  it  happens.  I  am  quite  partial  to  s(.<;nners. 
won't  use  a  single  boy  who  isn't  a  spinner." 

Her  eyes'*®*  wulened.  She  sakl,  “Oh,  well!"  ao(i| 
left  abruptly.  | 

Mr.  Lugburn  was  silent  a  moment.  “I  wouldn't." 


he  said  firully,'**®  “try  anything  too  involved.  Dif:' 


up  a  couple  of  old  Notre  Dame  plays  and  let  it  gc^ 
at  that.” 

"lust  as  you'**®  wish,"  I  agreed  with  a  shrug  p 
"But  I  had  thought  of  trying  some  plays  of  nn  j 
own.” 

I  walked  out,  still  a  little  hot  and'**®  confused 
But  on  one  point  I  was  determined:  The  young  lad' 
who  had  smiled  at  the  breadth  of  my  shoulder' 
should  be  punished.  (1580) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Actual  Business  Letters  I 

From  the  ann«iiij|  set  submitted  oi  the  last  Gren  1 
Xeu'S  l.etter  Contest  b\  Al  ce  Fatrcloth  Barrte,  An  1 
bassador  Secretarial  School,  Boston,  Massackuseitt  I 

Mrs.  Henry  Collins 
1250  Rose  Terrace 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Dear  Madam: 

1  he  thermometer**  still  hovers  between  ninetc  ami 
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Iiun<lrrd,  but  the  talendar  now  reads  Fall.  The 
..m.in  who  lakes  a*®  particular  pride  in  her  ap- 


;(K.ir.inic  will  be  one  of  the  few  that  lead  the 
rst'W-  procession.  Knowing  what  is  to  be*®  worn  this 
'I all  IS  quite  a  difficult  task  unless  one  has  followed 
I  the  various  movements  in  the  well-known  fashion*® 


centers. 

(fowever,  the  matter  is  easily  taken  care  of,  if 
sou  rely  on  this  organization.  We'®®  have  kept  in 
^  touch  with  every  movement  and  with  careful  judg¬ 
ment  have  stiKkeil  what  we  thoroughly  believe  is 
:  to  be”®  accepted  this  Fall. 

We  are  showing  now  the  lat'st  arrivals  in  coats 
and  ilresses.  The  comprehensiveness  of'*®  the  dis¬ 
play  vies  with  the  values  ofTeretl. 

If  It  be  no  more  than  to  get  advance  style  infor- 
matum  we  invite'*®  you  to  visit  our  Fall  exhibition. 

Cordially  yours,  (170) 


“That's  nothing.  I’ve  held  one  of’®  his  notes  for 
two  years."  (2^) 

Unexpected 

Office  Manager  (to  pros|>ective  office  boy):  Well, 
my  boy,  what  would  you  do  with  a  milliivn  dollars.’ 

“Oh,  gee,  I’®  don’t  know — I  wasn't  expecting  so 
much  at  the  start."  (29) 

Impressive  Figures 

.\  young  lawyer,  pleading  his  first  cast,  had  been 
retained  by  a  farmer  to  prosecute  a  railway  company 
for*"  killing  twenty-four  hogs.  He  wanted  to  im¬ 
press  the  )ury  with  the  magnitude  of  the  iniury. 

"Twenty-four*®  hogs,  gentlemen'  Twenty-four' 
Twice  the  number  there  are  in  the  |ury  box.”  (S3) 


Mrs.  (^rl  Adams 
611  W'estern  .Xvenue 
San  Francisco.  California 

Dear  Madam:*® 

Your  morning  dress — 

afternoon  frock,  going-away  gown,  ilinner,  eve¬ 
ning,  and  s|xrrts  attire  all  require  chic  footwear.*® 

The  selection  of  footwear  that  richly  blends  with 
your  |)ersonality  is  pleasurably  easy  at  our  store.*® 

Come  in  and  see  the  shoes  that  are  Tailored  to 
Fashion! 

Yours  sincerely,  (72) 

Mrs.  lohn  T.  Blinn 
1S26  Hughes  Street 
St.  Louis.  Missouri 

l>ear  Madam: 

Once  again  the  approach*"  of  Fall  brings  with  it 
the  interesting  duty  of  brightening  up  the  home  for 
the  cohl  d.iys  to  come. 

There  have*®  been  some  very  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  home  decorating,  and  we  have 
pK'ked  out  fntm  the"®  market  centers  some  of  the 
more  noteworthy  achievements. 

Whether  you  intend  to  purchase  or  not.  we  shall 
he  glad""  to  show  you  around.  We  suggest  an  early 
visit. 

Sincerely  yourt,  (92) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

In  Natural  History 

Professor:  Here  you  see  the  skull  of  a  chimpanzee, 
a  very  rare  specimen.  There  are  only  two  in  the 
fountry*" — one  in  the  national  museum  and  I  have 
the  other.  (31 ) 

Promising  Future 

"That  tenor  has  a  wonderful  voice.  He  can  hold 
one  of  his  notes  for  a  half  a  minute." 


Why  Today? 

Tommy:  .Mother,  may  I  go  to  the  z<k»  to  see  the 
monkeys? 

Mother:  Why,  Tommy,  the  idea  of  your  wanting 
to*"  go  to  the  zoo  to  see  the  monkeys  when  your 
.Aunt  Betsy  is  here.  (31) 

Way  Down  East 

Sweet  City  Visitor:  Why  are  you  running  that 
steam  roller  thing  over  that  held? 

Farmer  (on  steam  tractor):  I'm  going*"  to  raise 
a  crop  of  mashefi  jxtatocs  this  fall."  (29) 

Right  Word  For  It 

[ones  (to  tyjiist):  Why  «lo  you  stop  so  often? 
C-an't  you  keep  up  with  me? 

Tyiust  (rather  weak  in  orthography):  f)h,*"  yes, 
but  your  language  is  so  eloquent  that  I  frequently 
hnd  myself  spellbound.  (34) 

Baker  Reports  Better  Business 
Conditions 

•  Anothkr  indication  of  better  business 
conditions:  Baker  Business  University,  of 
Flint,  Michigan,  has  moved  into  new  quar¬ 
ters,  occupying  one  entire  floor  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Bank  Building, 

The  enrollment  of  the  first  class,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  was  seventeen.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  school's  silver  anniversary  last 
lune,  matriculated  students  in  the  Business 
('.ollege  and  the  ('onservatory  of  Music,  con¬ 
trolled  by  Eldon  E.  Baker,  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent,  numbered  nearly  eight  hundred. 
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Modem  Textbooks  to  Cover 
Modern  Office  Practice . .  .j 


9  Thr  pntrrdiirr  of  handling;  offirr  routine  iit 
t-hanginf;  .  .  .  larger  volume  of  work  each  day, 
with  abaoliite  arcurary,  in  leM  time,  at  faster 
tempo.  To  aeoure  elfirienry,  so  vital  to  aurress, 
two  marhinea  . . .  Addrmutgraph  and  Multigraph 
.  .  .  are  iiaed  in  thouaamla  of  oflirea,  atorea  and 
fartoriea  in  prartirally  every  city  and  town  in 
the  U.  S.,  rroaa>roada  and  metropolia  alike. 

^  oung  men  and  women  entering  the  buaineaa 
w«»rifi  must  l>e  {irepared  to  work  with  these 
machines  ...  to  operate  them,  to  make  use  of 
them  to  speed  action,  save  time  and  cut  ex- 
|iense.  Success  in  husineas  life  is  definitely  linked 
with  the  a«>-called  ’’machine  age,"  for  lM>th 
clerk  and  executive. 

S<’hools  which  pride  themselves  on  kee{>iiig 
abreast  of  the  times  are  adding  courses  on 
Addreaaograph  and  Multigraph  to  their  cur* 
riciilum.  Among  hiindretis  of  st'hool  users  are: 

Ithaca  High  ScImm>I, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

New  Vocational  High  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

University  of  Indiana 

School  of  C>>mmercial  Education, 
Rbaimington,  Ind. 

'Fhe  Pittsburgh  S<"hool  of  Accountancy, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

liOiiisiana  State  S'hfMil  for  the  Deaf, 

New  Orleans,  l.a. 

These  courses  and  installations  were  idanned 
and  laid  nut  only  after  the  most  thorough 
investigation  on  the  part  of  the  various  Faculty 


(.iommittees.  Their  findings  convinced  thra^ 
that  Addressograph  and  Multigraph  have  i 
definite  place  in  American  business.  > 


As  a  nide  in  teaching  these  courses,  two  nr«  4 
textlMMiks  have  been  prepared  by  Addresso-  ^ 
graph-Multigraph  Corporation.  Teachers  ii  ; 
schools  where  Addressograph<Multigraph  offirr 
equipment  is  used  can  obtain  without  charge  i 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  textiiooks,  together  | 
with  a  teacher's  manual,  for  their  classes.  ^ 


These  modem  textbooks,  in  addition  to  teach-  k 
ing  tbe  operating  principles  and  multi -pur |Mi«r 
uses  of  Addressograph-Multigraph  equipment  ' 
also  include  ten  chapters  on  Office  Organizs- 
tion  and  Management.  Here  are  comprehensive, 
easily  understiMid  courses  that  can  be  taught 
in  a  special  class  or  in  conjunction  with  type¬ 
writing  or  other  fundamental  commercial  course. 

.Send  for  specimen  textbooks  and  teacher's  man- 1 
uals  todav!  Study  the  opportunities  which  these  1 
textbooks  offer  you  to  teach  practical  office  I 
methods.  Such  teaching  gives  students  trainin|i  I 
which  they  can  actually  use,  regardless  of  the  I 
field  they  enter.  I 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COMPLIMENTARY  COPIES; 

WITHOUT  OBIIOATION,  USE  THE  CONVENIENT  REQUEST  FORM  SEIOW  j 


AODIESSOOIAFH-MULTIORAFH  CORPORATION 
lUClID  POST  OFFICE  •  CLEVELAND  •  OHIO 

Q  Send  me  /ree  copy  of  Addressograph  Textbook  and  Teacher's  Manual. 

|~|  Send  me  free  copy  of  Multigraph  Textbook  and  Teacher's  Manual. 

Teacher's  Name  ...  . Course  . 

Principal's  Name . 

Name  of  School . . . 

Address . . . City .  State 


H’kcn  refaraiHf  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Edsscation  World. 
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HERE  is  nothing  so  jiotcnt  as  the  al¬ 
lure  of  reality.  The  more  clearly  and 
exactly  the  actualities  of  business  are  re¬ 
produced  in  our  classr(x)ms,  the  more 
effective  will  be  our  teaching.  Young 
people  are  wise  beyond  their  years.  No 
half  values,  no  second-rate  subject  matter 
will  satisfy  them.  They  want  to  lie  plunged 
immediately  into  a  business  world  vibrant 
with  worth-while  activities.  They  jx)ssess 
an  apfietite  whetted  by  lean  family  [K)cket- 
b(K)ks  of  the  past  few  years.  They  enter 
upon  their  new  work  with  the  exjiectancy 
of  new  adventure  in  a  field  in  which  each 
fondly  ho{xrs  to  find  the  pot  of  gold. 

Surely  none  of  us  is  willing  to  accept 
his  past  achievement  as  a  criterion  for  the 
year  ahead.  We  must  match  their  ex[iec- 
tancy  and  satisfy  their  ap{x;tite  by  offering 
them  a  well-balanced  yet  tempting  menu 
of  content  and  skill  that  will  build  them 
into  strong,  dependable  business  men  and 
women,  |X)ssessed  of  a  wisdom  that  will 
enable  them  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  into 
which  their  predecessors  fell. 

Let  us  strive  to  reproduce  today’s  bus¬ 
iness  activities  in  our  classr(X)ms  with  such 
fidelity  that  our  students  will  feel  a  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  their  future  business 
life.  And  let  us  also  dig  a  little  more 
deeply  into  the  business  world  and  un¬ 
cover  new  lures  and  new  business  adven¬ 
tures  that  we  can  bring  into  the  classroom. 
Then  we  can  clothe  this  matter-of-fact 
body  of  business  skills,  business  informa¬ 
tion,  and  business  attitudes  in  realistic  gar¬ 
ments  of  adventure,  beauty,  and  romance. 

Our  Formula  for  Success 

What  is  commercial  education’s  formula 
for  success.^  Aren’t  wc  inclined  to  be  some¬ 
what  selfish  when  we  endeavor  to  build  up 


a  large  enrollment  in  our  own  field  with¬ 
out  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  wc  arc 
teaching.? 

Johnson  0’Q)nnor  tells  us  that  at  least 
eight  aptitudes  can  he  measured  with  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy  to  he  identified  in  the  boy 
or  girl  of  sch(K)l  age.' 

“Real  happiness  in  work,”  he  says, 
“whether  in  school  or  out  of  it,  comes  only 
to  those  who  make  use  of  their  entire 
range  of  abilities,  who  live  life  to  the  full.” 

Two  things  we  should  constantly  strive 
to  do  with  increasing  success — first,  iden¬ 
tify  the  aptitudes  of  our  pupils;  second, 
offer  them  programs  that  will  fit  them  to 
live  their  lives  to  the  full.  This  twofold 
rcs[X)nsibility  demands  absolute  unselfish¬ 
ness  on  our  part  and  a  missionary  spirit 
that  will  carry  us  forw'ard  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  completion  of  our  job  of 
preparing  our  students  to  be  far  mf)rc  than 
efficient  business  men  and  women. 

In  Absentia 

In  the  June,  19.V),  number  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Business  Education,  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax  comments  editorially  on  the  rc; 
sponsibility  of  the  school  in  the  matter  of 
following  up  its  graduates  and  drop-outs. 

“Can  it  be  true,”  he  asks,  “that  for  the 
vast  majority  of  schtnds  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercise  represents  a  ‘farewell  of  fur¬ 
ther  interests’  in  what  happens  to  grad¬ 
uates  .  . 

We  join  Dr.  Lomax  in  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion.  As  you  enter  upon  a  new  sclux)! 
year  and  check  the  roll  of  your  classes 
against  your  roll  of  last  year,  are  you  going 

’  In  a  forthcoming  is^uc  Mr.  0'(V)nnor  will  trll  us 
what  these  aptiturles  are  and  how  they  can  be 
identified. 
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to  dismiss  from  your  rcs[X)nsibility  those 
who  arc  no  longer  with  you?  Where  are 
they?  What  are  they  doing?  I)o  they 
need  any  further  help  from  their  teachers? 
Until  you  have  the  answers  to  these  and 
similar  questions  about  their  welfare,  how 
can  you  feel  assured  that  you  did  the  best 
you  could  in  training  them?  How  can 
you  get  an  authoritative  check-up  of  the 
cfTectivcncss  of  your  course  of  study? 

Here  is  a  practical  suggestion  for  the 
heads  of  commercial  departments;  Add  a 
class  to  your  schedule — the  Class  of  1936 
in  Absentia.  Assign  this,  class  to  yourself 
or  to  that  teacher  on  your  staff  who,  in 
spite  of  an  already  filled  program,  is  so 
interested  in  boys  and  girls  that  he  or  she 
is  eager  to  accept  this  added  load. 

A  rigid  and  unbiased  inspection  of  the 
achievements  of  this  class  on  the  job  will 
bring  a  most  welcome  improvement  in 
mcthtnl  and  subject  matter. 

Fathers*  Year 

“Every  child  has  one  male  parent,” 
writes  Holland  H.  Upton  in  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Magazine.  “This  is  a 
natural  law  and  it  cannot  he  changed. 
Parent-teacher  associations,  however,  ig¬ 
nore  it.  If  a  visitor  from  Mars  were  to 
drop  in  on  a  P.T.A.  meeting,  he  would 
discover  to  his  surprise  that  all  parents 
were  seemingly  mothers.  For  a  long  time 
father  has  been  A.W.O.L.  Perhaps  he  has 
kept  his  P.T.A.  membership,  along  with 
his  religion,  ‘in  his  wife’s  name.’  ” 

We  have  always  felt  that  commercial 
departments  were  overl(X)king  a  powerful 
ally  by  not  organizing  and  maintaining  an 
active  Father-Teachers  AssrKiation.  Fathers 
are  an  important  |X)int  of  contact  with  the 
business  life  of  the  community,  and  their 
s^Kcial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  in  which  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  enrolled  makes  them  willing 
workers  in  building  up  a  superior  depart¬ 
ment. 


If  the  fathers  of  our  commercial  students 
are  absent  without  leave,  it  is  probably 
our  own  fault.  Why  not  make  1936-1937 
fathers’  year  in  commercial  education^ 

An  Individual  Personality 

Results  of  group  tests  of  intelligence 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  decided  range 
in  individual  differences  and  that  the 
average  homo  sapiens  is  not  so  sapient  as 
he  has  been  supposed  to  be. 

A  child  rather  than  the  curriculum  has 
come  to  be  the  center  of  attention  in  our 
better  schools.  The  importance  of  individ¬ 
ual  case  studies  has  become  known  and 
has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  the 
psychiatric  social  worker.  The  principle 
of  the  analysis  of  human  traits  has  become 
established.  Inventories  of  personality, 
scales  of  social  achievement,  and  the  like 
now  supplement  tests  of  intelligence. 

There  have  always  been  some  socially- 
minded  teachers  to  whom  each  pupil  was 
an  individual  personality  to  be  studied  and 
understood  before  he  was  taught.  May 
the  tribe  multiply! 


I 
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T  wo  New  Series 

Cxjnditions  in  recent  years  seem  to  have 
been  propitious  for  the  propagation  of 
shorthand  methods  and  materials.  The  | 
list  of  authors  of  shorthand  methods  texts  | 
published  in  the  last  ten  years  contains  | 
many  distinguished  names. 

Shorthand  teachers,  slightly  bewildered 
by  the  claims  and  counterclaims  of  this 
and  that  method,  will  welcome  the  impar¬ 
tial  comparative  analysis  that  will  appear 
monthly  in  the  B.E.W.  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  William  R.  Odell.  See  page  21  for 
the  first  installment. 

With  pride  and  pleasure  we  welcome  to 
our  roster  of  contributors  two  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  One  is  Dr.  Douglas  C. 
Ridgley  and  the  other  is  Dr.  W.  Elmer 
Ekblaw.  Both  are  internationally  known 
educators.  You  will  find  more  about  them 
on  page  2. 
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